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You Can Now 
Make Pictures 


without Negatives, on Direx 
—Better Results for Less Money 


1—Direx makes pictures, reprints, and enlarge- 
ments without negatives of any kind. 

2—Direx produces these finished pictures—per- 
fect in tone and detail—in less than ten minutes. 
3—Direx saves 334 cents of every dollar you 
spend on your photography. 

4—Direx gives every user a noticeably higher 
average of good results. 


IREX is unique. There is nothing like it on the market 
anywhere. The Direx method is so simple and so fasci- 
nating that it has astounded amateurs and professionals alike. 


This Is How It Is Done 


Direx is the new sensitized photographic paper, made in both 
roll-spool and cut-sheet form. You load your camera with it 
just as you used to load it with celluloid film rolls. Direx is 
made in all the usual sizes, and will fit any camera without 
special attachments of any kind. 


Puoto-Era MaGazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 


Direx is, without question, 
the most wonderful invention 
of modern photography. Ask 
your dealer about it, or if he 
hasn’t it yet, write to us for our 
explanatory booklet,“‘How To 
Make Pictures Without Neg- 
atives.” It tells the wholestory. 


CompletePictures finishedin10Minutes 


After the exposures are made, the roll is developed. But 
this process bears no relation to the laborious performance 
that developing used to be. 


With the Direx method, the process is simplicity itself. A 
dark room, a ruby lamp, two trays, the proper chemicals, 
running water and a watch constitute the entire developing 
outfit, and in ten minutes you will have finished pictures. 
Or, it is possible for a Direx finishing station to turn out fin- 
ished rolls in less than an hour. 


There is no negative and no printing. The same paper that went 
into the camera is the finished photograph when it has been developed. 
And you can have any number of duplicates and enlargements—each 
one as perfect in every respect as the original. 


Incomparable Tones and Details 


Direx pictures are one step nearer to the subject photographed, and no 
detail is lost by printing through glass or celluloid. 


It has an unusually fine grain, and therefore the pictures have a soft, 
smooth, velvety finish with all the advantages of glossy prints, but 
without the harshness so often noticeable in them. 


The multiplicity of tones on Direx is something that cannot be equaled 
by any other process. The shadows are rich and transparent, the high 
lights clear and detailed—not “blocky.” In between these two extremes 
you will find a remarkable gradation of tone. 


The beautiful sepia tone, if you wish it, is a feature that is secured 
without redevelopment. In Direx it costs no more than black-and-white. 


By the way, Direx pictures are much cheaper than the old-fashioned 
kind because there are no printing charges. Do you realize how much 
this saves you on a year’s photography expense? It amounts to an 
actual saving of at least 334 %. 


Of course Direx takes a mirror picture—that is, it reverses the posi- 
tion of the subject. We have found by investigation that in less than 20 
per cent. of the pictures taken is the reversed position even noticeable. 
Occasionally you may want to bring a subject back to its original posi- 
tion, as for instance where printing shows in the picture. This can easily 
be done by making a reprint. 


THE POSITYPE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
246 Fifth Avenue New York City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 

ERNEMANN 10x 15C.M. (4x6 INCH) FOLDING FOCAL- 
PLANE TEAKWOOD CAMERA for time, bulb and instantaneous 
to 1/1000 of a second; Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5; filmpack-adapter and 


three double plateholders; brand new; $200 value for $100 cash. DR. 
F. DETLEFSEN, 1846 Eddy St., Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPLETE FILES OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE in perfect 
state are still available at 15c. to 20c. for each individual copy of the 
magazine. To this price, please add postage of 3c. a copy. The years 
available are: 1899, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905, 1907, 1911, 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. Address Photo-Era Magazine, 
Boston Office, 367 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


AMATEURS, LEARN THE IMPROVED “OPAQUE SYSTEM.” 
Simple and inexpensive. Saves plates and films. Send 5c for sam- 
S P graph and parti BOX 161, KOCH’S STUDIO, 

e Beque, Colo. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS THAT EVERY CAMERIST 
SHOULD OWN. SPECIAL: Photograms of the year 1920, by 
F. J. Mortimer, $2.00 (two copies only); Photography Made Easy, 
z R. Child Bayley, $1.50; Dictionary of Photography, by E. J. 

all, $5.00; Twelve Great Paintings, by Henry Turner Bailey, $3.00; 
Photography—lIts Principles and Applications, by Alfred Watkins, 
$4.00; Picture-Dictionary, by J. Sawtelle Ford, $1.00. Address 
orders and remittances to Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire. 


CASH FROM YOUR CAMERA 


Numerous practical ways for making money in your spare time. 
An accurate list of buyers of photographs, telling exactly what 
they want. The only book on the subject. 


Price, $1.00. From your dealer, or 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


(1144) CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 


WANTED 


WANTED: ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, and of people and events associated with him. 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, Inc., One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


WANTED: PRINTS OR NEGATIVES OF AUTUMN AND 
WINTER SCENES. Domestic or foreign. State price for exclusive 
use subject to my approval. CHARLES F. DITTMAR, 814 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: ONE IVES KROMSCOPE. State condition and 
price. A. K. Hawkes Co., 14 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges prepaid. 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, i. 


WANTED: NEGATIVES of female bj P d-si 
nothing illegal; price according to quality. STONE COMPANY, 
Box 62, Times Square Station, New York City. 


COLORING 


ARTISTIC PHOTO-COLORING OF CONTACT PRINTS 
AND ENLARGEMENTS correctly handled by experienced colorists. 
Specialists in groups, portraiture, and landscapes. Amateur and 
professional work e d promptly. Roehrig’s transparent photo- 
oils used. Write for prices. The tile soes Studio, 141 Hammer 
Avenue, Johnstown, Pa. 


MANUFACTURER OF PHOTO-COLORS DESIRES SEVERAL 
COLORISTS to tint photographs for advertising-purposes. Work 
may be done at your see or studio. Give experience and send a 
sample if possible. Address P.O.C. care of this magazine. 


OUR MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT 


Many of our readers and subscribers are availing themselves of our 
magazine department which fills orders promptly for any 
popular, technical, art or photographic magazine 
published. Every subscription is sent 
direct to the publisher. 


Ask for a quotation on your favorite magazines. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA BLUE-LIST 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Latest Bulletin and 
use it as Your Shopping-Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 110 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


CAMERAS REPAIRED 

CAMERAS REPAIRED SHARMAN 
CAMERAS REPAIRED CAMERA 
CAMERAS REPAIRED Works 
CAMERAS REPAIRED 


5 Kearny Street San Francisco California 


ROBEY’S 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 
“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK” 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


38 BROMFIELD STREET BosToNn, MASS. 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer's. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SUPERTONE PHOTOGRAPHIC FINISHING 


A Distinctive Service for the 
Discriminating Photographer 
Send negative and 10c for print and Blue List of Prices 


EDWIN A. FALK 
VALLEY JUNCTION IOWA 


Your Cooperation Will Be Appreciated 


Jan. and Feb., 1901; Feb., May and July, 1902; Aug., 1903; June, 
July, Aug. and Nov., 1904; Sept., 1905; Jan., March, June, July, 
Aug. and Nov., 1906; March, April, Aug. and Dec., 1907; Jan., 
July, Sept. and Nov., 1908; Feb., April, Aug. and Nov., 1909; 
Jan., 1910; Aug., 1911; April, 1912; April and Sept., 1914; Jan., 
April and July, 1915; Sept., 1918; July and Feb., 1920. On re- 
ceipt of these copies in good condition, we will allow two months’ 
subscription to Photo-Era Magazine. 


Photographs Without Light 


Magic Photographs, Radium Photographs, Transparent Photo- 
graphs, Disappearing Photographs, Photographs on pillow-tops 
and oncloth. Your picture in bottle. Print pictures on apples. 
Sympathetic pictures, and many other valuable formulas, with 
full instructions, for only $1.00. 


MATUSEK STUDIO, Dept. 5, 3505 Irving Pk. Blvd.,Chicago, Ill 


F/3.5 and F/4.5 Krauss-Tessars 


Sole U.S. Agent 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars Stereo-Cameras 
February Special Sale—Plate and Film-pack Imported Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


For the Amateur and Professional. We carry full and 
complete stocks of everything needed for photography. 


LENS AND CAMERA BARGAINS 


Send for New Monthly Lists. Studio- and Field-Equipments 
Autotype Carbon Tissues Mounts Folders 


GEO. MURPHY, INC., 57 E. 9th St., New York 


1000 EXPERIMENTAL EXPOSURES 
will not give you so much information as the 
NO. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE-METER 
which costs $2.00, including Book 40 on 
AUTOMATIC PLATE-DEVELOPMENT. 
MOTION-PICTURE METER, $2.00. 


Your dealer or 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


This space is available to the first progressive 
photographic dealer who applies for it. Ask 
for rates. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


G. L. HARVEY, 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


OOD securities are selling at low prices at the 
present time. In many cases the return on 

the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 


FEBRUARY 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


FOR AMATEURS, FOR PICTURES MADE WITH 


METEOR 


FLASHPOWDER or CARTRIDGES 


$50.00 COMPETITION 
IN CASH CLOSES 
ONE PRIZE APRIL 1st 


PICTURES MUST HAVE BEEN MADE PRIOR TO JAN. 15, 1922 


Full particulars from your dealer, or write direct to Dept. B 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, 


1752 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Winter-Trips Among the White Mountains 


KENNETH DUDLEY SMITH 


RaITRANGE to relate, the White 
Mountains as a winter-playground 
eal are no novelty. For many years, 
Ry] members of the Appalachian Moun- 
i tain Club and Dartmouth Outing 
Club have spent much time among them; but it 
has been only within the last few years that 
others have availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity offered. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
comparatively few know how to ski or snowshoe. 
To be proficient on skis requires many lessons; 
but to snowshoe—if a person can walk, he can 
snowshoe. The first time I used snowshoes was 
on a trip over the Franconia Range. Of the fifty 
men in the party, less than ten had used snow- 
shoes before; but none of us had any trouble go- 
ing. Let me give a word of advice about snow- 
shoes—there is only one kind on the market that 
causes no trouble. This snowshoe is made by 
G. S. Sprague & Company of Boston who use 
a patented binding which keeps the foot from 
sliding sideways. These bindings are made in 
various styles, andI strongly advise the would- 
be purchaser to obtain a catalog from this com- 
pany before purchasing an outfit. 

A guide-book with maps, published by the 
Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston, called 
“Guide to Paths in the White Mountains and 
Adjacent Regions,” is a book none should be 
without. But it must be remembered that trails 
in summer and the same in winter are quite the 
opposite. Blazes are usually buried under sev- 
eral feet of snow; and on many trails, it will be 
impossible to know one’s whereabouts. The 
person with the map-instinct—one who can read 
a map—will rarely have trouble; and if, per- 
chance, he loses his way, the ski or snowshoe- 
trail can usually be followed back to the starting- 
point without undue difficulty. 

Clothing is of the greatest importance. If we 
are not always warm and comfortable, we will 


not enjoy our trip. Ski-boots and moccasins 
for the snowshoes should be large enough to ac- 
commodate three heavy pairs of wool-socks. Feet 
must be kept warm, as the temperature is mostly 
below thirty-two. I have found knickers—not 
riding-pants, as they are too tight in the knees— 
preferable to long trousers and two or three wool- 
shirts are a necessity. A sweater is absolutely 
no protection on a mountain-top, unless some 
windproof-garment is worn over it. A wool- 
toque and a woolen-scarf with two pairs of mit- 
tens complete the necessary clothing-equipment. 
But it must be remembered to take along a 
double outfit of most of these articles, for some 
days the snow is wet and sticky and then the 
clothing gets wet and must be changed. Wrist- 
lets are of the greatest help to the skier to keep 
snow out of his arms. 

A knapsack, in which there is always extra 
clothing, must be taken as the temperature at the 
bottom of the mountain is quite different from 
that at the top. I find that a package of raisins, 
with some chocolate, is often a great help in case 
of necessity; and so is a roll of adhesive tape. 
Creepers of some sort are needed above the tim- 
ber-line; for, otherwise, it is impossible, as well as 
dangerous, to walk on the frozen crust. Creepers 
are iron-or steel-points that may be fitted to one’s 
feet. They are made in several styles to meet 
different requirements and they should be in- 
cluded in every outfit. 

More snow will be found during February and 
early March. Moreover, there is stronger light 
and the days are longer. For these reasons I 
usually made my trips during those months. 

It will be found advisable for the camerist to 
take his photographic supplies with him, and let 
him be sure to take plenty of films or plates, as 
there are always many pictures to make. My 
choice of outfit may not suit another; and, forthat 
reason, I am giving no advice. I have found that 
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AIR-LINE TRAIL UP MT. ADAMS 


I like best a 314 by 44% Revolving-Back Auto 
Graflex with a 714-inch Ic Tessar. For obvious 
reasons, it is an all-around camera and by carry- 
ing it in a certain way, the weight is not noticed. 
I carry it slung over my left shoulder with a 
thick piece of felt underneath; this keeps the strap 
from “eating” into my shoulder. By another 
strap around my waist, the Graflex-case remains 
in the small of my back and does not swing as I 
walk. My knapsack fits above the case and rests 
upon it. 

In all winter-articles on photography, there is 
always a warning given about overexposing. I 
have usually found the opposite to be the result, 
for most camerists underexpose. In nearly all of 
my mountain-pictures made in late February or 
early March I have given 1/40 at F/8, using 
Graflex film. 

Accommodations will differ in various hotels 
and boarding-houses. I strongly advise the 


KENNETH DUDLEY SMITH 


camerist to. write in advance to the place he may 
have selected, in order to find out about the kind 
of accommodations offered. Steam heat and 
other modern conveniences make the vacation 
much more enjoyable; but it is not always pos- 
sible to find such accommodations at the place 
selected. But to those who wish a hotel that has 
all conveniences and is most accessible, as well 
as moderate in its rates, I suggest the Ravine 
House at Randolph, New Hampshire. It is 
situated in a most ideal location at the foot of 
Mts. Madison and Adams, and consequently 
offers a variety of trips to the lover of winter- 
sports. 

My three winter-trips consisted of trips up 
Mts. Washington, Adams and the Franconia 
Range. I am describing these in order with the 
hope that, perhaps, some idea may be gained of 
their pleasure and benefit. 

It was beginning to snow when we arrived at 
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GATEWAY TO KING’S RAVINE 
MT. ADAMS 


the Ravine House with expectation to start early 
the next morning up Mt. Adams. But we awoke 
to the tune of a New England blizzard rattling 
against the windowpanes. Instead, that day and 
the next were spent playing bridge and lolling in 
comfortable chairs before the open fires. 

The third day dawned cold and clear and soon 
our large party broke up into smaller groups, 
each deciding to do something different. Most 
of them went snowshoeing up the Valley Way 
trail to the Madison Spring Huts; but five of us 
who wanted more strenuous exercise decided on 
the Air Line trail up Mt. Adams. This trail has 
the distinction of being the shortest trail up Mt. 
Adams as well as being the steepest. It skirts 
Durand Ridge and looks down fifteen hundred 
feet into King’s Ravine. 

Off we started on Bearpaws, with a ski-pole 
apiece to help up the steep places. The wind, 
sweeping across the flats, caused us to bundle up 
in sweaters and many woolen shirts, most of 
which were discarded and put in our packs with 
the lunch and creepers when timber was reached. 


KENNETH DUDLEY SMITH 


In the timber it gets very hot as little wind pene- 
trates. Breaking trail was hard work, our snow- 
shoes sinking a foot or more in the fluffy snow 
that had recently fallen. So the leader broke 
trail for ten minutes or so, then he stepped aside 
and brought up at the end of the procession. In 
this way every one had his turn without getting 
fatigued. Pines and spruces were covered with 
snow and made beautiful pictures; but these 
caused discomfort to the leader in the way of 
snowbaths. It was hard to keep on the trail, 
even with the map; at times, we hardly knew 
where we were going. But we kept on in an up- 
ward direction, which presently became rather 
steep. Often, we were on our hands and knees; 
and, were it not for the ski-poles, we would never 
have made the top. 

One of our party had put on too many pairs of 
socks with the result that his feet were packed so 
tightly in the moccasins he could not move them. 
They began to freeze, the temperature all the 
time being below freezing. Much to his regret 
he went back and we journeyed on. We ate 
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DURAND RIDGE, MT. ADAMS 
SNOWDRIFT AT APPALACHIA STATION 
KENNETH DUDLEY SMITH 
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MTS. LINCOLN AND LITTLE HAYSTACK 
FRANCONIA RANGE 


while in the timber, to have its protection from | 


the wind. All the while, we enjoyed attractive 
vistas back at the Valley; and, now, as we 
reached timber-line, we began to get wonderful, 
never-to-be-forgotten views into King’s Ravine. 
The boulders strewn around the bottom looked 
like mere pebbles and the trees like miniature 
toys. Some of our party in the distance, at the 
head of the Ravine on the Gulfside trail to Mt. 
Jefferson, appeared like mere flies as they passed 
slowly by. 

The snow above the timber-line was packed 
hard as ice by the wind. It had played queer 
pranks with the snow in places, carving it out in 
fantastic shapes and causing one to be careful 
of his footing. Snowshoes were discarded for 
creepers, which were now found to be most im- 
portant. The rocks at the Gateway to King’s 
Ravine had been decorated by Jack Frost and 
from here to the top of Mt. Adams the ascent 


KENNETH DUDLEY SMITH 


was a case of endurance. In summer, the footing 
is bad because of the rocks; but now all was 
smooth snow, which was slippery, especially in 
coming down. The distance up had been a trifle 
over four miles and we had ascended 4,525 feet. 
The top of Mt. Adams is 5,805 and Mt. Madison 
5,380 feet. Mt. Washington, seen across the 
Great Gulf, was three and a half miles away as 
the crow flies. The Carriage-road, winding back 
and forth, was easily seen. 

We stopped at the Madison Huts on the way 
back in order to get a rest and eat some chocolate. 
We returned by the Valley Way trail, which had 
been packed down by the rest of the party. It 
was extremely dangerous to run down the trail. 
as the telephone-wire to the Huts crossed and 
recrossed the trail. However, we cared not and 
none was hurt. 

Next day we made a ski-trip to Lookout Ledge 
in back of the Ravine House. It was a good stiff 
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SPAULDING KNOB, FRANCONIA RANGE 


climb; but it rewarded us with a most magnificent 
view of King’s Ravine, Durand Ridge, Mts. 
Adams and Madison. And the slide back! The 
best description fails, suffice to say it was 
“some” slide. 

After lunch we heard the whistle of the snow- 
plow. There was a big drift by Appalachia sta- 
tion in front of the Ravine House. Off we ran 
with our cameras in order to get pictures of what 
we knew would be an interesting sight. The 
plow came rushing on, hit the drift, but the drift 
stayed. Thereupon, a dozen or more men spent 
the next few hours digging it out, so that we 
could get back to civilisation. 

For our ascent of Mt. Washington by the Car- 
riage-road, we made our headquarters at the 
Glen House. Our entire party used skis as far 
as the Half-Way House; and one went up to the 
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top that way. Up to the present time, there are 
about five Dartmouth men who have accom- 
plished this interesting feat. 

Our first day’s trip up Mt. Washington was 
in a snowstorm, and only a few reached the top. 
The slide back was bad, the snow was sticky, and 
it was a case of poling all the way down. Next 
day it was cold, and above the timber-line we 
suffered greatly. We had left our skis at the 
Half-Way House, put on creepers and then roped 
ourselves together in batches of five for the last 
four miles. My favorite view from Mt. Washing- 
ton was made after we had left the four-mile post 
and it was a view across the end of the Great 
Gulf to Mt. Adams. From here also, the Great 
Gulf is seen at its best, especially in looking up 
at Mt. Clay. We kept getting colder; our breath 
froze on our mufflers and made them like stiff 
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MT. LAFAYETTE AND EAGLE LAKE 
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PRESIDENTIAL RANGE 


FROM MT. LAFAYETTE 


boards. Our feet even decided to follow suit; and 
by the time I had reached the Tip Top House, I 
was not interested in making pictures. The 
early arrivals had started a fire in the Summit 
House which seemed to give out no warmth 
whatever. Consequently, we started back and by 
the time we reached the Half-Way House we had 
begun to feel comfortable again. Skis were put 
on and the four-mile slide begun; what had been 
sticky snow yesterday was now fast, frozen snow 
to-day. It was so fast that nearly all the party 
thought it best to walk down. So on our two 
trips we did not have the pleasure of the four- 
mile slide back. 

A trip up Carter’s Notch after a snowstorm 
furnishes more beautiful pictures than anywhere 
thereabouts. And the ski-trip back to Gorham, 
along the Peabody River, yielded many interest- 
ing views as each curve of the road unfolded 
some new scene. 

The Franconia Range is about as interesting 
and provides as many good trips as any other in 
the White Mountains. Our party put up with 
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the caretaker in one of the small Profile House 
buildings. It was early March and on the first 
day it rained in torrents. Skiing is next to im- 
possible on sticky snow; but we found that snow 
saturated with rain makes a good skiing surface. 
Not desiring to stay around indoors, a half dozen 
of us started out in the rain on the road to the 
Flume. When we reached the Pemigewasset 
River, we were undecided what to do; and, being 
young and irresponsible, off we started skiing 
down the river. It was rather fun skiing over the 
boulders and picking our way around the open 
spots; and, the further on we went, the more diffi- 
cult our passage became. Then we reached the 
Pool; it was a hundred feet in diameter, the walls 
rose sheer and the water was open. The leader, 
with more courage than brains, took a chance on 
the icy slope by the water and the next moment he 
was swimming with skis. A rope was brought 
into play and we hauled him out. In order to get 
around the Pool, it was necessary for us to climb 
trees to the top of the bank, hauling our skis up 
with us and then descending the same way on the 
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IN THE FLUME, FRANCONIA NOTCH 


other side. Then our party continued on down 
the Pemigewasset River. But only a short dis- 
tance ahead was another pool of open water, 
with sheer rocks on both sides as before. Two 
of us, after many hairbreadth escapes, got across 
over two small ledges of ice on the side of one 
cliff, former high-water marks. Not so with the 
rest: one after another they fell in, to our great 
amusement. The Flume was soon reached and 
we all went up through it; but did not spend 
time making pictures because we would be there 
again the next day. Not one of the party caught 
cold, although four had been soaked and the 
temperature was about freezing. 

The next day, being clear, a party of nearly 
fifty of us started off on our snowshoe-trip over 
the Franconia Range. Mt. Lafayette is the 
highest peak, being 5,269 feet in altitude. The 
trail was easily lost because of the heavy snow, 
and for that reason it was late when we reached 
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Eagle Pass. Eagle Lake is a mile and a half 
further on and it was from here that we got our 
first good view of Mt. Lafayette. It was rather 
hard going in the scrub either on snowshoes or 
creepers; but once among the rocks, it was a 
race to the top. Looking back, Lonesome Lake 
and Mt. Cannon stood out, and to the south Mt. 
Moosilauke loomed up. To the northeast the 
Presidential Range was easily seen. The trail 
led down over the ridge to Mt. Lincoln, Little 
Haystack and Mt. Liberty and then down to the 
Flume. It was easy enough going over the ridge 
when there were only rocks; but when we got 
among timber, on Little Haystack, our diffi- 
culties to find the trail began again. Conse- 
quently, by the time we had reached the Flume 
it was rather late in the-day and for that reason 
we were rewarded by some out-of-the-ordinary 
lighting-effects. The Flume in summer is very 
interesting; but in winter it is wonderful. Enor- 
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REFRESHMENT FROM PROFILE LAKE 


mous icicles, forty feet in length, colored in white, 
light green and yellow made the place truly a 
fairyland. By the time we reached the Profile 
House it was after dark, and the five miles from 
the Flume to the Profile House will ever seem ten 
or twelve to most of the party. 

There are other trips around the Profile House 
which are of interest: Mt. Cannon can be climbed, 
a ski-trip can be made along the various paths 
around this region, there is Artist Bluff; and, if 
real wildness is wanted, a trip to Lonesome Lake 
is sure to satisfy. The ski-slide from the Pro- 


THE camerist who has never known the de- 
light of a ski-trip through the snow-covered wood- 
lands or across the white hills, has an experience 
in store that cannot fail to enrich his mind and 
invigorate his body. Perhaps, best of all, is that 
indescribable communion with nature which lifts 
the heart into a realm of beauty that is untar- 
nished by man and that reflects Him who holds 
the very mountains in the hollow of His hand. 

If ever we should use a camera, it is after a 
fall of snow that clings to every branch and twig. 
Deep in the woods, we come upon a fairyland 
that makes us pause in awe and silent admira- 
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file House to Franconia Village deserves special 
mention as being excellent and a trip that the 
camerist will enjoy immensely. 

I strongly advise a party of at least three on 
mountain-trips, because it is rather hard for one 
man to break trail all the time. Get congenial 
companions, preferably friends you know; for 
one “growly” fellow spoils the trip. Never 
grumble whatever happens; certain discomforts 
are bound to be experienced; but they are always 
far outweighed by that indescribable feeling of 
being close to nature and to God. 


tion. How fluffy, soft and lovely is the snowy 
mantle and how glad we ought to be that we can 
reproduce its beauty, at least in part. 

Photography is a throughout-the-year pastime; 
and the camerist should realise now, if never 
before, that the seasons are not to be considered 
in any other light than as great opportunities for 
picture-making. Winter, with its snow and ice, 
is merely another photographic opportunity; and, 
in addition, out in the open, there is to be gained 
a truer, better understanding of the things “that 
lie too deep for words.” 


A. H. B. 
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Carved by William Rush 


WASHINGTON IN WOOD 


PHILIP B. WALLACE 


Washington 


PHILIP B. WALLACE 


What a 


EORGE WASHINGTON. 
name to conjure with! 
In these troublous days, it be- 
¢4) Z| hooves one to hark back to the 
<4} spirit and unselfish example of that 
illustrious Virginian—soldier, patriot and states- 
man. The story of his life is so well known that 
it would be folly to attempt to repeat it. But it 
is delightful to recall the story of the cherry-tree. 
Call it a fable, if you will; but then we have so 
many charming fables about our great men and 
women, that there is a delightful moral attached 
to each one. He was born, as we might say, in 
luxury, and reared by a woman whose desire 
was that her son become an honorable and up- 
right man. His early career as a soldier and his 


military strategy were such, that they provoked 
only laughter from the old British general Brad- 
dock, who did not live long enough to appreciate 
the wisdom of Washington’s advice made just 
before the unfortunate battle of Fort Duquesne, 
and which he failed to heed. 

Through the dark days—and they were, in- 
deed, dark and dreary, at times—we are told how 
he wept at the misery of the men at Valley 
Forge. His prayer is related by one who saw 
him as he knelt at Valley Forge. I recall a 
painting, called “The Darkest Hour,” which 
describes him and his wife at his headquarters at 
Valley Forge. Here Mrs. Washington is shown 
as a guiding spirit in his destiny. And another 
oil-painting shows happier days, “Christmas 
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WASHINGTON PRESIDING AT THE SIGNING OF THE CONSTITUTION PHILIP B. WALLACE 


Painted at Mt. Vernon 1785 by Robert Edge Pine 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


at Mount Vernon.” A friend met Mrs. Washing- 
ton, one day, and remarked to her ‘‘that she had 
better be careful, as the General was being very 
well peeled.”” By this allusion he meant that the 
Peale family of artists was engaged on portraits 
of the General. 

The first authentic painting of Washington 
was painted in May, 1772, by Charles Wilson 
Peale, who was summoned to Mt. Vernon by 
Washington. This was a three-quarter length, 
representing Washington in the costume of a 
Colonel of the Twenty-Second Regiment of the 
Virginia Militia. In all, Peale painted fourteen 
portraits of Washington from life, the last in the 
autumn of 1795. Of the paintings by James 
Peale, a younger brother of Charles Wilson Peale, 
were two miniatures of Washington, one done in 
1788 and the other in 1795. The painting which is 
shown on page 79 was copied on a larger canvas 


from one executed by his brother in 1786, but - 


PHILIP B. WALLACE 


with some slight changes. It is a cut-down can- 
vas, probably about one-half of its former size. 
It was exhibited at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts in 1814. 

Rembrandt Peale was the second son of Charles 
Wilson Peale, born on the 22nd of February (!), 
1778, while his father was at Valley Forge. When 
he was but seventeen years of age, he desired to 
paint a portrait of Washington (1795). At the 
request of his father, Washington consented to 
sit for him; but when the hour arrived, young 
Peale was so agitated that he feared to attempt 
it unless his father would agree to paint a portrait 
with him. Peale says, “Washington gave me 
three sittings of three hours each, from seven to 
ten in the morning. By these early visits, I 
had the advantage of seeing his hair in a more 
natural manner than the barber arranged it, in 
wig-fashion, after ten o’clock.”’ “After the death 
of Washington who was not satisfied with my 
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father’s, nor Trumbull’s, nor Pine’s, nor Wert- 
miiller’s, nor Stuart’s, nor my own, I made 
repeated attempts to fix on canvas the image— 
which was so strong in my mind—by an effort 
of combination, chiefly of my father’s and my 
own studies. He made sixteen attempts, and, 
finally, in 1823, to his satisfaction, succeeded in 
his efforts. This he sold to the Government in 


ington with a letter from Francis Hopkinson, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Washington did not wish to be bothered with 
any further attempts of strangers; but finally 
relented and consented to receive him. The 
portrait by Robert Edge Pine was painted at 
Mt. Vernon in May, 1785. Washington, in his 
diary, states: “April 28, 1785—Thursday. At 
dinner, Mr. Pine, a pretty eminent portrait and 


1832. It represents Washington in senatorial 
WASHINGTON AS PRESIDENT 
IN 1796 

costume. Peale, from time to time, made 


seventy-six copies of it. At the same time he 
painted the portrait in military costume to com- 
memorate the siege of Yorktown. This is com- 
monly known as the “Equestrian Portrait of 
Washington.” It has been copied seventy-nine 
times. The original painting was purchased by 
the City of Philadelphia at an auction-sale, in 
1862, for $1,000. 

Robert Edge Pine was born in London, in 
1742, and came to America in 1783 for the pur- 
pose of painting portraits of the patriots and 
heroes of the Revolution. He approached Wash- 


Froma Pastel by James Sharpless 
PHILIP B. WALLACE 


historical painter, arrived in order to take my 
picture from life and to place it in the historical 
pieces he is about to draw.” In 1787, Pine 
visited Mt. Vernon again, to make some changes 
in the canvas. The canvas is thirty inches wide 
and thirty-six inches long. It was presented to 
the City of Philadelphia by the Hon. Benjamin 
Moran, Minister of the United States at Lisbon. 

The pastel of Washington is a copy from the 
original by James Sharpless and one of many that 
were done by his son, Felix Sharpless. The origi- 
nal was done in 1796 during the time that Wash- 
ington was president. Sharpless, the elder, 
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Painted by Rembrandt Peale 


EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 


charged from forty to fifty dollars for each pastel 
and executed them very quickly. Sharpless was 
also an Englishman, who came to America in 
1796 and died in 1811, in New York, where his 
body still lies. 

Mr. Rush, the first American sculptor, was 
born in 1756, and his splendid carving of Wash- 
ington formerly stood in the Supreme Court 
Room at the State House, but has now been 
transferred to the Representative Chamber in 
Congress Hall. Rush died in 1833. 

Rossiter’s study-sketch shows Washington as 
the presiding officer at the convention for the 
framing of the Constitution of the United States 
in 1787. This was presented to the City of 
Philadelphia, in 1874, through Mr. Clark, archi- 
tect of the National Capitol. Evidently, Ros- 
siter made the sketch—date unknown—in the 
hope that he could procure an appropriation from 
the National Government for a larger painting. 


PHILIP B. WALLACE 


As nothing seems to have been done in that direc- 
tion, the sketch must have lain in Washington 
until secured by Mr. Clark and, just prior to the 
Centennial Celebration of the Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, given to the city. 
It is not a very large canvas, but rather one that 
was carefully studied. §: 

To one who visits Philadelphia, these various 
portraits of Washington will be of great interest. 
The collection at Independence Hall includes 
one of Washington’s Masonic aprons and will be 
of interest to members of that order, whereas 
other relics of Washington will be of interest as 
well. 

As February is the birth-month of our first 
President, we can remember him with a grateful 
feeling for his efforts to safeguard and protect the 
infant republic. 

Oh, America! Safely guard the freedom and 
liberties of which Washington was the leader. 
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Look upon the past as an example. Face the 
future, determined that the deeds of those who 
suffered and died for us were not in vain. As the 
morning-sun rises in the East, let us as Americans 


face the problems of the day, resolved to be 
Americans—not only in spirit, but in deed; and 
let us feel that we can truthfully say, “Thank 
God, that I am an American.” 


On the Track of Failures 


EMILY BATWOOD 


AILURES we all of us get: some in 
a more abundant measure than 
others. I do not know who is the 
cleverest and most experienced 
aiateur photographer at all; but I 
feel sure that, even in his case, there are patches 
of unexplained fog now and again on his nega- 
tives, or an unexpected stain upon a print. 

In my early days with a film-camera, I some- 
times got a circular spot of fog in the middle of 
the negative, and on consulting a friend was told 
that it evidently originated with the little red 
window at the middle of the back of the camera, 
where the film-numbers showed up. It was most 
erratic in its appearance: sometimes I would not 
get one for weeks, and then I would get severa! in 
succession. As I could not get the red window 
replaced for the time being, all I could do was to 
keep it covered up as much as possible, only 
uncovering it when the film had to be changed, 
and then doing it in the shadiest place I could 
find. This, much to my amazement, made no 
difference; and it was just this which put me on 
the track of the real cause of the trouble. 

The size of the circle of fog was a little larger 
than that of the window, although it was in 
exactly the same place—right in the center of the 
film. I found the patch of fog was the exact size 
of the back of the lens in the camera; and then it 
flashed upon me that the window was innocent, 
and that it was the lens, or rather the shutter, 
which was at fault. I had sometimes set the 
shutter or adjusted its speed or the stops while 
the camera-front was pushed right in against the 
film; and the shutter itself was not absolutely 
light-tight. When, in doing so, the lens had 
been turned towards the sky, enough light leaked 
past the shutter to fog the only part of the film 
it could reach, that is the little round patch in 
the center that was close up to the metal ring 
which held the lens. One experiment was enough 
to confirm this. I never had the shutter put 
right; but, by taking care never to point the lens 
at a strong light while it was close up to the film, 
I never had any more trouble. 

The friend who advised me in this case had 
had a very similar defect, but in her case it was 


the red window, and it had been cured by send- 
ing the camera to the maker and having a new 
window fitted. She at one time had a myste- 
rious defect on every negative, a slight wavy 
line of less density than the rest, starting at the 
bottom of the picture in the center, and extend- 
ing about half way across. Its persistence and 
shape led to the discovery of its cause, which 
proved to be a thread which had somehow got 
loo-e on the fabric of the bellows and hung 
down between the lens and the film. When it 
was snipped off with scissors, the trouble van- 
ished and was seen no more. 

The size, shape and position of faults of this 
kind will often give us the clue which we require: 
but when we get the same sort of fault, only ina 
different position in each negative, and, perhaps, 
in a different size or shape, those facts them- 
selves may give us aclue. At one time, many of 
my negatives had strong finger-marks on them, 
although I was absolutely certain that I never 
touched the front of the film in the places where 
the marks showed up. It seemed evident that 
the plates were at fault, and a line to the makers 
brought a very polite letter, in which they said 
they felt certain that the plates were good when 
they leit the factory; but they sent me a fresh 
box with their compliments. That was very 
good o! them, I thought; and I felt confident that 
that lot at any rate would be perfect. Alas! they 
were as bad as the rest. 

An inyuiry to the Editor threw no light on the 
subject: but in the reply he asked me to describe 
in all possible detail my whole proceedings 
with the plates right up to the time of develop- 
ment; and when I did so, I got a letter which 
settled the matter, and enabled me to work with- 
out any fear of mysterious finger-marks. 

It was my practice to fill the camera—it was 
a magazine-camera with sheaths—by putting 
all the sheaths in a pile in order on the table, and 
then to unwrap the plates, and to put them all 
in a pile, face downwards, one on top of another. 
They were taken off the pile one by one, put into 
the sheaths, and straight into the camera. The 
finger-marks were on the back of the plates, 
which, of course, one was not so particular about 
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touching, and they had set off on to the front 
while lying in the pile. That was what the Edi- 
tor said had happened; and as soon as I adopted 
the practice of keeping them face to face in pairs 
when they were unwrapped, the finger-marks 
ceased to appear. It was a valuable lesson on 
the susceptibility of the delicate surface. Nice 
letter number two came from the makers when 
I told them what had happened and sent the 
money for the plates they had given me. 

When streaks of fog appear on a negative, one 
can get a clue as to the stage at which they may 
arise by noticing whether or not they extend be- 
yond the picture itself, over the margin which is 
protected in the camera. If they do, we may be 
sure that the light has not come from inside the 
camera, but either from the back of the camera, 
or at some time when the plate or film was out- 
side of the camera altogether. This is one of the 
first points to notice. 

With other defects one may have other clues. 
Foggy negatives, which are obtained with two 
quite different developers, are evidently not 
caused by the developer being wrong; and, if 
they appear with two different kinds of plates, 
it is not the plates which are at fault. It might 


just possibly happen, by some strange coin- 
cidence in such cases, that the conclusion was 
incorrect, but as I have gradually become more 
experienced, I have also noticed that the ma- 
terials I use do not seem so likely to be wrong as 
they once were. This makes me think that the 
beginner is much too prone to put down his fail- 
ures to the materials he is using, rather than to 
his own inexperience. It is very rarely, indeed, 
now, that when I meet with any difficulty I sus- 
pect the plates or solutions or paper; my first 
thought is, “What is wrong with my own use of 
them?” Acting on this belief, I nearly always 
find that I have been to blame. 

I think it is much more satisfactory to find out 
for one’s self what is amiss rather than, when 
any failure occurs, to fly at once to an expert for 
advice. It is not only more gratifying to one’s 
sense of independence to detect the cause; but it 
helps to give knowledge and confidence. Be- 
sides, it will often happen that the expert cannot 
help, simply because he does not know in enough 
detail what was the exact course followed, and, 
therefore, cannot say where, in any particular 
case, the wrong step was taken. 

The Amateur Photographer. 
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HORIZONTAL POSTCARD TO VERTICAL OBLONG 


Recomposing Photographs by Enlargement 


PHIL M. 


iI is generally conceded that large 
12; photographs have a certain charm 

} and impressiveness that small ones 
do not possess. For exhibition- 
purposes or framing i in the home, a 
than 6144x 81% is hardly worthy of 
consideration. A large camera, however, is 
heavy to carry, inconvenient to handle and ex- 
pensive to use. One of the principal advantages 
of using a small hand-camera is that a large num- 
ber of negatives can be made at small cost, and 
enlarged prints need be made only from the 
choicest. Framed bromide enlargements from 
favorite negatives provide one of the least ex- 
pensive and most highly prized forms of wall- 
decoration. 

Making enlarged prints on bromide paper is a 
simple operation and one of the most fascinating 
and satisfying of photographic amusements. It 
is quite as easy and much the same as ordinary 
gaslight-paper printing, except that enlargements 
are printed, either with artificial or daylight, by 
projecting the negative image through the lens 
of an enlarging-lantern or camera onto a sheet of 
bromide paper some distance away, instead of 
merely through the negative in direct contact 
with a sheet of gaslight-paper in an ordinary 
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printing-frame. Although elaborate enlarging- 
lanterns and cameras with condensing-lenses and 
powerful artificial lighting-systems are delight- 
ful playthings capable of quick adjustment to 
large or small work, there are also much less ex- 
pensive incandescent electric-light outfits that do 
excellent work without the aid of condensors. 
Also, the fixed-focus, two-diameter, daylight 
enlarging-boxes meet most requirements at very 
low cost and turn out prints of excellent quality. 
Bromide paper is much like gaslight-paper ex- 
cept that it is a more sensitive, faster printing- 
paper and must be handled and developed under 
a regular darkroom ruby light such as is required 
for the hand development of ordinary plates or 
films. However, this does not require a spe- 
cially equipped darkroom, as the work can be 
done in the evening in any kitchen or bathroom 
with dark window-shades closely drawn, pro- 
vided there be no bright street-light outside 
nearby. The paper is developed and fixed in 
substantially the same way as gaslight-paper and 
with the same solutions, except that a weaker 
developer is required. 

Intelligent enlarging implies much more than 
making a print which merely increases the di- 
mensions of the entire picture as photographed. 
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FIGURE 2 HORIZONTAL OBLONG IN NARROW PANEL 


FIGURE 3 HORIZONTAL OBLONG IN HORIZONTAL OBLONG 
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It gives an opportunity to recompose the pic- 
ture according to art-principles, thereby elimi- 
nating defects, rectifying errors in judgment and 
compensating for the limitations of viewpoint 
and camera-equipment. Just as many contact 
prints are benefited by judicious trimming, so 
many negatives are best enlarged by using only 
a part of them. This is trimming by enlarge- 
ment, so to speak; and by this method the loss 
by trimming, so belittling to the contact print, 


FIGURE 4 


is much more than offset by the increased size 
of the enlargement. 

Enlarging, when made the most of, not only 
produces a large photograph from a small neg- 
ative, but, by masking parts of the negative with 
opaque paper, enables one to utilise only the de- 
sirable part of what the negative includes. By 
this method of trimming by enlargement a verti- 
cal picture can be made from a horizontal neg- 
ative, or vice versa, and in numerous other ways 
the composition of the final picture can often be 
greatly improved. 

In photography it is often found that the best 
available viewpoint from which a picture can be 
made is so far from the subject that the objects 


HORIZONTAL OBLONG 


of interest appear very small in the picture space, 
and that much which is not wanted is included 
in the picture. In these circumstances, the neg- 
ative of the picture, made from the most favor- 
able viewpoint, can be masked and an enlarge- 
ment made of only that part of it that contains 
what is wanted in the finished picture. 

The ideal picture shape for the particular sub- 
ject in question is also an important matter 
which may receive due consideration when prints 


TO POSTCARD 


are made by enlargement. One must of ne- 
cessity use the camera he has, and it may not 
make a negative of the ideal shape for the sub- 
ject he happens to be photographing. Cameras 
that make negatives of three distinct shapes are 
in common use. There is the conventional ob- 
long, most used by artists for their canvases, of 
which the 314 x 4144, 244x344 and 15 8x 2are 
examples. There is the postcard proportion, 
exemplified by 314 x 514, 27% x 47 and 214 x 414. 
And, lastly, there is the square 214 x 21% of the 
original No. 1 Brownie camera. 

Each has its advantages and disadvantages, 
the square shape being least desirable from an 
artistic standpoint. Seldom is a square picture 
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the ideal composition. If a near viewpoint is 
shown, more is usually wanted at the sides or 
top and bottom. And from a sufficiently dis- 
tant viewpoint to include this subject-matter 
there is too much sky, foreground or side space 
and trimming to oblong shape is an improvement. 

The ordinary oblong is probably the most uni- 
versally adaptable of all picture-shapes, being 
equally well suited in most instances to both 
horizontal and vertical subjects. When it fails 
to please, the postcard-shape is usually indi- 
cated as preferable. This is because the oblong 
used horizontally includes too much sky or fore- 
ground, or a little too much of both; and, when 
used vertically, may include extraneous subject- 
material to one or both sides which detracts from 
the theme of the picture or misplaces the princi- 
pal object. Masking the negative along these 
lines in enlarging is often beneficial to the com- 
position. 


VERTICAL OBLONG 


In recent years the postcard shape has become 
amazingly popular. It is particularly well 
adapted to waterscapes and distant landscape- 
views that show wide stretches of country; but 
is less well suited to ordinary short views of all 
sorts. When it fails to please, the oblong shape 
is usually indicated as preferable. This is be- 
cause the postcard-shape used horizontally in- 
cludes extraneous subject-material on one or 
both sides which detracts from the theme of the 
picture or misplaces the principal object, and 
when used vertically includes too much sky or 
foreground, or a little too much of both. Again, 
masking the negative as indicated is often bene- 
ficial to the composition in enlarging. 

Now and then, something even more extreme 
than the postcard-shape is called for. This is 
particularly true of distant sea-views, when a 
very narrow horizontal panel is altogether charm- 
ing, and more rarely desirable in the case of tree- 
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FIGURE 6 VERTICAL POSTCARD TO OBLONG 


groups, monuments and_ tower-buildings, when 
a very narrow vertical panel emphasises height 
and gives a more decorative composition. 

A too distant viewpoint taken in error or 
through necessity often renders the principal 
object too small in the picture-space and includes 
extraneous subject-material on all four sides, 
whether the subject be horizontal or vertical and 
the picture-shape be oblong or postcard. Mask- 
ing the negative to enlarge only the desired and 
carefully recomposed central part is often a great 
improvement. In doing this, the same shape 
may be retained, or a change may be made from 
oblong to postcard, or vice versa, as it seems best. 

Because a subject has been photographed as a 
horizontal or vertical composition, as the case 
may be, is no reason why it should be enlarged 
as such if subsequent study indicates that a part 


of the negative only, which reverses the compo- 
sition from horizontal to vertical or vice versa is 
preferable. Such errors in judgment in the use 
of the camera are very common and there are 
many horizontal negatives having vertical sec- 
tions which are preferable to the whole. The 
reverse condition occurs less frequently. 
Masking negatives for enlargement as a form 
of recomposition of the picture is, like trimming 
contact prints, an excellent way to emphasise the 
point of interest in a picture by proper placing 
in the picture-space and by adjusting the relative 
sizes of principal objects with respect to the di- 
mensions of the whole picture. When the com- 
position of a contact print is improved by trim- 
ming, the size of the picture is reduced, detract- 
ing much from its impressiveness. However, 
no sacrifice of size is made, when a negative is 
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FIGURE 7 


masked and an enlargement is made from the 
unmasked part, for the enlargement can be made 
any desired size. With a little thought and 
planning it is possible to obtain very satisfactory 
results. 

Recomposing pictures by masking and enlarge- 
ment is a fascinating evening-pastime that 
teaches much about the principles of picture- 
composition, and when enlargements have finally 
been made from a collection of negatives so 
masked, it is often amazing what a large number 
of really interesting pictures have been discovered 
in seemingly commonplace negatives. Recom- 
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posing or trimming photographs by masking and 
enlargement is indeed pleasurable and profitable. 

(Those of our readers who live in New Hamp- 
shire or visit that state for winter-sports or a 
summer-vacation, may be interested to know 
where Mr. Riley's illustrations were made. 
Figure 1, Gilford; Figure 2, Alton Bay; Figure 
3, Weirs; Figure 4, Newfound Lake: Figure 5, 
Laconia; Figures 6 and 7, Gilford; and Figure 
8, Newfound Lake. Although these illustrations 
were used to aid the text rather than for em- 
bellishment, we believe that they merit further 
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Selling Your Photographs 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


Book-Rights Reserved 


Selecting the Market 


NCE upon a time a publisher had a 

remarkable inspiration. He would 

Qe ri publish a perfect book. He went 


about the task with painful care. 
Months were consumed in the mak- 


ing of a book which would be perfect from every 


viewpoint. After the publisher had corrected 
every typographical error, had made every possi- 
ble improvement, and was unable to detect even 
one flaw in it, he made proof-copies of it and sent 
them to men on the faculties of universities, to 
leading printers, to book-making experts, to 
authorities in English, and to leaders in every 
other branch of work from which it was possible 
to view critically the making of the book. He 
asked them to examine the proofs minutely and 
to tell him of any flaw, however small, that. they 
might find. Each one of the critics returned his 
proof with the statement that he had not found 
the slightest imperfection. Thereupon the beam- 
ing bookmaker published his perfect book and 
offered a large sum to any one who could find a 
single flaw in it. And many months passed. 

Then, one day, he received a letter that pointed 
out an error in the book. Another letter fol- 
lowed; then another; and at the end of a year, 
he had received a half dozen letters, each point- 
ing out a different mistake—and each was very 
noticeably a mistake. And that is the story of 
the perfect book. 

It is with that book in mind that I have de- 
cided not to give here a list of buyers of photo- 
graphs. Such alist may be complete and correct 
when compiled; but by the time it could be put 
into print and published, lo! some of the maga- 
zines would have suspended publication, other 
new ones would have sprung up, other buyers 
would have changed their requirements; so that 
after a year, the entire list would be useless. I do 
not add even a list of non-buyers who were once 
buyers, for the reason that some of them may be- 
come buyers again at any moment. Conse- 
quently, in my opinion, to place a list of photo- 
graph-buyers in this article would be to waste 
much space, and with the possibility of incon- 
veniencing any photographers who might attempt 
to use the list after a year or so of its publication. 

Furthermore, there are magazines and other 
books issued yearly which are devoted almost ex- 
clusively to listing markets for manuscripts and 


photographs; these are in a position to make 
changes, additions and withdrawals with each 
subsequent issue, and so to keep the lists up-to- 
date and of value. 

One such book is, “Where and How to Sell 
Manuscripts.” This book classifies photographic 
markets separately; and also lists elsewhere 
many buyers of photographs. In addition, lists 
are given of newspapers, postcard-and-calendar- 
makers, and lists of magazines devoted to the 
household, agriculture, gardening, juveniles, 
sports, outdoors, the drama, music, art, the trades, 
ete., all of which magazines use photographs. 
The book is published by the Home Correspon- 
dence School, Myrick Building, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Another such book, which is 
very similar and which contains such lists, is 
“1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts,” published by 
James Knapp Reeve, at Franklin, Ohio. These 
are the only two market-books which are enabled 
to keep their lists up-to-date and correct. 

Writer-craft magazines, which maintain liter- 
ary-market news-columns, list markets for photo- 
graphs; these supplement the market-books. 

The Editor, published weekly at Book Hill, 
Highland Falls, New York, publishes perhaps 
more market-notes than any other. 

The Writer's Digest, 15-27 West Sixth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is a monthly writer-craft maga- 
zine which conducts a very good department of 
market-notes. Its notes are, perhaps, more 
complete than those of any other magazine. 

The Writer's Monthly is the name of another 
magazine that lists such markets. It is published 
monthly. Its market-news, upon publication, 
is rather older I have found, than that printed in 
The Editor. The longer time necessary to print 
the magazine may account for that. This maga- 
zine is published by the Home Correspondence 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Photographic magazines sometimes list markets 
for photographs, although not frequently. 

American Photography, 428 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, sometimes publishes 
market-notices in its ““The Market-Place” de- 
partment, but they are scanty. 

Puoto-Era MaGazinE lists, when available, 
market-notes. Book-publishers wishing prints of 
special character have used this magazine as an 
advertising-medium. 
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Besides the magazines noted, other writer- 
craft and photographic publications may publish 
market-notes from time to time. 

It is by no means necessary to buy both books 
and to subscribe for all the magazines; but if you 
can do so without financial discomfort, it cannot 


be otherwise than to your advantage. By all 
means, obtain one of the market-books and sub- 
scribe for one of the writer-craft magazines; and 
if you can add a photographic publication, so 
much the better. Even a market-book alone is a 
great aid: indeed, it is a necessity. Obtain one 
or both and you will be amazed at the number of 
times each can say, “Open Sesame.” 

The best salesman in the world could not in- 
duce a sane blacksmith to put in a stock of gro- 
ceries. If the salesman has groceries to sell, he 
goes toa grocer and talks. Similarly, a photog- 
rapher cannot hope to sell the most remarkable 
photograph in the world, unless he sends it to the 
right market. 

Each magazine has its own particular needs; 
but the needs of different ones overlap so far, and 
are sometimes so similar, that a print offered to 
one and rejected by it may be very desirable to 
another; this applies to classes of magazines as 
well as individual publications. As an instance: 
Popular Mechanics, or Illustrated World, although 
requiring unusual photographs, rarely buy 
photographs of human freaks—but nevertheless 
the Saturday Blade (Chicago) uses just that sort 
of thing. A few blocks from here stands the 
largest writing-tablet factory in the world: a 
photograph of it would not be acceptable to the 
rotogravure-sections nor to Popular Mechanics, 
Illustrated World, nor to Popular Science; yet 
such a photograph would be useful to an ar- 
chitectural magazine, a stationers’ publication, or 
a local newspaper. When a photograph may be 
viewed from several industrial angles, as well as 
from a new-achievement or from a human- 
interest standpoint, the more likely are markets 
to open for it. The press-photographer should not 


stop until he has tried every possible market. 

After one or two rejections, the photographer 
is apt to form the opinion that editors are prej- 
udiced against his work because he is a beginner; 
but nothing could be further from the fact. 


Leslie’s says, “Should we return what you sub- 
mit, do not be discouraged. Sooner or later, if 
you study our needs carefully, you will succeed 
in finding what we are after.” The same thing 
is true of every other magazine. There is not one 
of them but is eager to buy your wares if you 
offer them the kind of goods they want. 

A rejection is not a rebuke. It is a challenge. 
It means that your “‘nose for news”’ has failed 
you—has played you false; or that you have 
tried to sell groceries to a blacksmith. Rest 
assured that no editor will willfully refuse to 
accept, pay for or print any photograph which 
possesses enough merit to warrant acceptance. 
The editor holds his chair only so long as he pro- 
duces the kind and quality of magazine its 
owners want him to produce; and he can do that 
only by co-operation with contributors. Without 
contributors he is at sea inatub. The editor is 
the best friend the press-photographer can have. 

It matters not how much “pull” you have 
with an editor, or how near a relative you are, or 
how good a friend, you can’t sell a photograph to 
him unless vou “deliver the goods.” 

Elliot Walker observes: ‘*The way to sell is to 
give editors what they want and in the way they 
want it.” If you do that vou can’t fail if you try. 

Nor will any editor reject your photographs 
because of his personal feelings. ‘* The magazine- 
editor, in the first place, keeps his personal feel- 
ings tied up: in the second place, he would be 
foolish, indeed, to allow them to influence his 
decisions; and, in the third place, the editor 
‘ain’t got no’ personal feelings when it comes 
to buying material for his magazine.” 

There is only one course to pursue—send the 
photograph to every possible market for it in its 
special line; then see if it can be viewed from an- 
other magazine-angle, and try every magazine 
of that trend; then repeat and repeat and ship it 
away again and again. Don’t stop until it has 
been returned from every market with the slightest 
possibility of buying it. Then sit up nights to 
discover another shipping-point for it. Keep 
on to the bitter end; but if your “nose” is work- 
ing and you keep on steadily, the end will come 
rather suddenly, and it will not be bitter. 

(To be continued.) 
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Preparing Light-Sensitive Photographic Papers 


Part II 
CHAS. E. MULLIN 


(All rights reserved by the author) 


Chromatype Papers 


A compound chromatype paper may be made 
as follows: 


No. 22 


Potassium dichromate............... 10 gr. 

BF 

20 gr. 

chloride... ... 100 gr. 

D 

Copper sulphate... .. 60 gr 

Potassium dichromate............... 35 gr. 


Coat the paper with “A,” print, wash in 
“B.” and fix in water. The resulting red 
picture changes to lilac by soaking in “C” 
until it fades and then exposing it to strong 
sunlight for 5 minutes. Instead of fixing in 
water, the print after washing in “B™ may be 
brushed with **D” and then with “E.” 

This paper is often used to copy engravings. 
For this work it is exposed with the engraved 
side next the sensitised paper for about !4 hour 
in strong sunlight, or until a faint image appears. 

An albuminised chromatype paper is made by 
sizing a suitable paper with Formula No. 23 A, 
sensitising with “B,” and drying. After print- 
ing until a brown image shows on the yellow 
paper, develop in “C” and fix by washing in 


water. Fogged prints clear in “*D.” 
Formuta No. 23 
1 oz 


Beat egg and water to a froth, stand 24 hours 
in cold and filter through muslin. Apply by 
brushing or floating. 


B# 
Potassium dichromate .............. 10 er. 

Glacial acetic acid... .48 minims 


D 
Oxalic acid ........ 

A simple chromatype paper, suitable for 
copying lace-designs, leaves, ferns, etc., is made 
by sensitising almost any kind of paper with 
Formula No. 24. It is fixed by washing in 
water. 

Formvu.a No. 2+ 


I 


This is another simple chromatype paper. 
Formu No, 25 


50 gr. 
.. Loz. 


Ammonium dichromate . 


Several other papers are made as follows. 


FormMuLa No. 26 


12 gr. 
Silver-nitrate 
Mercuric citrate ................ 12 gr 
1 gr. 


75 minims 


May be developed in the same manner as 
platinotype paper. This paper is patented, 
U.S. 1,225,146, May 8. 1918. 


FormMuLa No. 27 


A 
Green ferric ammonium citrate. . 16 gr. 
2 gr. 
4 gr. 
Mercurie chloride................... 4 gr. 
10 gr. 
Citric acid............ 
10 gr. 
Sodium hyposulphite................2 gr. 


Coat the paper with “A” and sensitise with 
“B.” Print until half-tones show, develop in 


Yo 


water and fix in “*C. 


Formvuta No. 28 


A 
Green ferric ammonium citrate... .. . 1 oz. 
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120 gr. 
Sodium hyposulphite................. 40 gr. 
D 
1/5 gr. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide............ 10 gr. 


Mix “A” and “B” and make up to 5 oz. 
with water. Sensitise by brushing, twice if 
desired. Print not too deeply, fix by washing in 
“C” for 2 minutes and then wash in water for 
15 minutes. The print may be toned in “D” 
after fixing. 

Formula No. 29 gives a quick paper. Float 
on “A,” dry, and sensitise with “‘B” by brush- 
ing, and dry again. After printing develop in 
“C,” wash, fix in 28 “C” and wash again. 


Formvuta No. 29 


A 
Mercuric chloride..................... 5 gr 
.. .38 gr. 

.15 gr. 
Glacial acetic acid................... 25 gr. 


Uranium Papers 


The variously colored uranium papers are 
made by sensitising the paper with Formula 
No. 30 A in the darkroom as usual. After print- 
ing tone in “B” forred prints; ‘‘C” for green 
tones; “‘D” gives grayish black; washing and 
toning in “E” gives violet prints. Fix by wash- 
ing well in water. 


No. 30 


A# 
Uranium nitrate................... 8714 gr. 
B (Red) 
Potassium ferricyanide. .............. 18 gr 
C (Green) 
D (Grayish black) 
E (Violet) 
Diazotype Papers 
Formvuta No. 31 
A# 


B 
314 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid.............. 6 minims 

C (Red) 
V6 gr. 
Sodium hydrate . ......-6% gr. 

D (Orange) 
Sodium hydrate................51%4 gr. 


E (Purple) 


A-Napthylamine............... 916 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid.............. 24 minims 

F (Black) 

G (Brown) 

..1 oz. 


Immerse paper in “A,”” wash and immerse in 
“*B,” dry in dark and print until the paper under 
the clear glass is colorless, wash in water and for 
red prints develop in ““C”’; for orange develop 
in “D”; “E” gives black; and “G” brown. 
Wash well in water after development. This 
formula works well on fabrics also. Different 
colors may be obtained in the same print by 
applying the developer locally with a brush. 
This may also be done in Formula No. 30. 

Part III of this article will give formulas for 
many varieties of blue print, black print and 
similar papers. Part IV will give many special 
formulas for use on fabrics. 


(To be continued) 


Ir is an interesting fact that people who have 
any real knowledge of anything do not talk about 
it. For instance, people interested in motor cars 
do not talk about their taste in motor cars, but 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the mechanism. 
That is because they take motor cars seriously, 
whereas they do not take art seriously. They 
know it is no use to have taste in motor cars— 
they must know something about them. The 
consequence is that motor cars are much more 
beautiful than almost all the conscious works of 
art, more beautiful than buildings. But people 


do not call motor cars “beautiful,’”’ because they 
think cars are really important things; it is only 
with regard to things like architecture, art, music, 
and so on, that we talk about “art” and “beauty” 
and “‘taste,’’ because we do not think they are 
important. 


A. CLutTTon Brock. 
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My First Photograph 


ALFRED W. CUTTING 


Number Eight 


ORTY years ago it was, in 1881, 
Z ao that I bought my outfit, and made 
oI my first photograph. For years 
14) before, this had been my dream; 

BE}) }ut in those days, before dryplates 
and films were known, photography, by the old 
wetplate-process, seemed very complicated, and 
I felt that professional skill, combined with a 
cumbersome, sloppy outfit, was necessary for the 
production of the fascinating pictures. Still, I 
haunted the photo-stock houses of the day, and 
longingly handled the cameras and lenses, won- 
dering if I could not learn to use them, and to 
manipulate the mysterious chemicals, that I 
might produce landscapes of the natural scenery 
which, even as a boy, I loved so passionately. 
Portraits did not appeal to me, at all; it was pict- 
ures of the tree-shaded roads, rocks, hills, and 
water, of the lovely country in which I lived, 
that I yearned to make. Nothing seemed half so 
desirable. 

Occasionally in those days, our village would be 
visited by an itinerant photographer with an 
entire “photograph saloon” on wheels, which 
would suddenly and mysteriously appear from 
nowhere, on the Common, with the pole, by 
which it had been drawn thither by horses (never 
seen), turned under the van, and a steep flight 
of steps to the door at theend. Here was photog- 
raphy ina nutshell. There was the “top-light” of 
the “gallery” on the roof, and, at the end— 
mystery of mysteries!—the small window of the 
“dark-room” with its yellow paper pasted over 
the inside of the glass. It usually appeared, on 
consulting with the artist in the ethery-smelling 
“gallery,” with its wonderful landscape back- 
ground at the end, that he aspired to nothing 
higher than the production of “‘tin-types,”’ and 
only portraits at that, six of which, about an 
inch square, and startlingly lifelike, appeared on 
each plate, which, with fine frankness, he would 
bring, wet and dripping, from the darkroom, and 
cut up with shears, while engaged in delightfu! 
conversation. His frankness extended to the 
unblushing (on his part, not the picture’s) “touch- 
ing up” of the cheeks with faint, red color, to 
“warm them up a little.” Nothing could seem 
quicker and easier than the process of making 
these ferrotype pictures. The artist’s seclusion in 
the dark closet was very brief, and the result was 
at once visible; but the fingers of the manipu- 


lator, stained with nitrate of silver to the knuckles. 
made one hesitate about becoming a photographer 
at once. 

My first essay in landscape-photography was 
attempted by the aid of one of these artists. Not 
that I did any of the manipulation, myself; that 
was unthinkable. I told him that I wanted a 
picture of the house I lived in. He said that was 
not just in his line; but after reflection, he said 
he thought he could do it. My home was a mile 
distant, but I had a horse, and after making due 
preparations, he put his camera in the wagon, 
and emerged from the darkroom with what he 
called his “shield” carried carefully in his arms 
wrapped up in a black cloth. He told me to “put 
the string’’ on the horse, and get there quick. We 
did so, and returned to the “saloon” in as short 
a time as possible. The ferrotype (“‘tin-type”)— 
not this time bearing six images, but one, cover- 
ing the whole plate—was quickly developed, and 
the photographer called it “‘fine.”” It certainly was 
clear and well defined; but I remarked that it did 
not look like my house. Our house was on the 
right-hand side of the road, whereas the picture 
showed it on the left, and other extraordinary 
changes appeared. This, the craftsman explained, 
was because it was a tin-type and not a paper 
picture, but he said it was a good picture and 
worth the seventy-five cents, his price. He added, 
that if I objected to the house being turned 
around, there was a man in Boston who could 
reverse it for me, he himself not having the proper 
instrument for doing this. I left the “saloon”’ with 
an increased conviction of the mysteries of 
photography. 

Well, that was years ago, but it was a begin- 
ning. I made the acquaintance of other pho- 
tographers of more extended attainments and 
learned the practical manipulation of a camera, 
and theories of negative and printing, without, 
however, doing any of the work myself. 

One day, in 1881—a red letter day in my life— 
an old photographer with whom I was talking, 
said that there was a new kind of plate being 
made, especially adapted to the use of amateurs, 
which was called the “dry plate.’ He said that 
it would not be of any advantage to him, in his 
business, and that the cost would be prohibitive; 
but he thought that it would be very fine for me 
to use. 

This was enough to send me at once to Benja- 
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min French & Co.’s, in Boston, where I was living 
at that time. This was the largest photograph 
stock-house in town, and well known for its help- 
fulness and courtesy to the craft. Here I was 
soon fitted out with all things needful for the 
making of photographs. It was ene of the 
happiest days of my life. 

My first outfit consisted of a 4 x 5 camera 
painted dull black, with no rising front, a remov- 
able groundglass back, and one double plate- 
holder. The lens was a big Darlot wide-angle, 
which I know now would “cut” an 11 x 14 plate 
without stopping. The tripod was strong and 


capped the lens—no shutters those days—put in 
my plateholder, pulled out the slide, and gave 
an exposure of three seconds. Replacing the 
slide, I hastened to the closet of my chamber to 
develop the first exposure of perhaps five thou- 
sand which were to follow. 

The plate, developed with ferrous-oxalate— 
mixed according to directions—soon began to 
darken, inducing the thrill which no modern 
“tank-development” can give. and which after 
forty years’ experience, I feel as keenly, on the 
development of every plate or film, as on that 
day. My instructions were to develop until 


MY FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


heavy enough to sit on. I have it now, and fre- 
quently use it. A dozen of the precious dry- 
plates, two trays, a red-light lantern burning a 
candle, and chemicals completed the list. 

There was nothing notable in making my first 
exposure. I strictly followed instructions and 
attempted a subject where there was no necessity 
for haste or nervousness. In this, I think, I was 
wiser than Mr. French, who in his account of his 
first negative-making, in July Puotro-Era 
ZINE, tells us that he attempted a time-exposure 
of a group of six persons, one of them a baby! 
I opened a window in the second story, and set 
up my camera to make a picture of the empty 
street. It was simply a “try-out.”’ Focusing 
carefully with open lens, I stopped it well down, 


ALFRED W. CUTTING 


the image all faded away, except the deepest 
shadows, then wash, put the plate in the fixing- 
bath, and keep it there, in the dark, until there 
was no white on the glass-side,—instructions, 
which, if followed, would be pretty certain to 
ensure success to any one, now or any time. 

The negative was good, all right in focusing 
and timing, and defective only in halation from 
the sky fringing the roofs of some buildings. 

Thus began what has been one of the greatest 
joys of my life. I have made it a point to keep a 
copy of every picture of any interest I have ever 
made, from the little 4 x 5 described here, to the 
lovely head of a young girl I did the other day; 
in all twenty-five large albums, comprising a rec- 
ord of the fairest things I have seen anywhere. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Reading-Pose 
FAVORITE attitude imparted by the 


amateur photographer to his sitter is one 

that portrays him reading a book. Unfortu- 
nately, this pose is rarely convincing. The idea 
occurs to the photographer without thoughtful 
deliberation and, for the lack of some other and 
more appropriate attitude, he suggests that his 
sitter hold a book as if in the act of reading; but 
the usually requisite distance of holding the book 
away from the eyes is not considered. The nor- 
mal distance between the eyes and the reading- 
matter is about fourteen inches. When, there- 
fore, the book is held in the lap, the distance is so 
great that actual reading becomes impossible 
and the pose is neither suggestive nor convincing. 
This fault is not confined to photographers 
alone; portrait-painters are equally guilty. The 
Editor noticed in an exhibition of paintings by a 
prominent artist, held in Boston not long ago, a 
portrait of a well-known citizen who was shown 
seated in a chair, somewhat stiffly and awk- 
wardly, and reading a book which he was holding 
in his lap, about twenty-five inches away from 
his eyes, i.e. twice the normal distance. When 
the attention of the artist was called to this 
feature of the painting, he replied carelessly, 
“Well; I hadn’t thought of that’; and so it is 
with the amateur portraitist who gives this mat- 
ter little or no thought. Nevertheless, PHoro- 
Era MaGazineE has published in the past a 
number of portraits or genres in which the sitter 
was represented reading a letter or a newspaper, 
and where the proper reading-distance had been 
faithfully observed by the artists. As a matter 
of fact, to portray the sitter in the act of reading 
a book; even in the proper way, is not generally 
to be recommended, because the position per se 
suggests neither comfort nor grace. If, however, 
the reading-pose is deemed imperative, then it 
behooves the photographer to exercise his utmost 
skill. With hearty co-operation of the sitter, he 
should arrange the inclination of the head, the 
hand holding the book, letter or picture, and, 
above all, the direction of the eyes, so that the 
resulting photograph shall represent a successful 
simulation of the effect intended. Experience 


will demonstrate that if the reading-matter is 
held too close to the body; if the eyes of the sitter 
are allowed to fall upon it as in reality—instead 


of being directed at an imaginary point several 
inches above the top of the book—if the open 
book is not held at the proper angle, or if the arm 
is not in some way supported so as to complete 
the illusion, the result will not be pleasing or con- 
vincing. The face will be disagreeably fore- 
shortened, and the eyes appear closed as if the 
sitter had fallen asleep. Although painters are 
pleased to associate the reading-pose with a por- 
trait, it is really a genre. 

A consistent variation would be to let the sitter 
raise his eyes, without disturbing the pose in the 
least, and gaze into vacancy as if meditating upon 
what he has just read. Still another happy varia- 
tion could be evolved if the sitter lowered the 
book or letter—letting it rest in her lap—raise her 
head and look thoughtfully into the camera. 
The illumination of the reading-matter is a detail 
that deserves careful consideration. The photog- 
rapher must realise that whatever the sitter is 
supposed to be reading or examining is an 
accessory that should be judiciously subordi- 
nated. If the open page cannot be seen by the 
beholder, the other or lower side will be in 
shadow. So much the better. If the sitter’s 
attention is to be centered in a book, one that 
has a cover of a dark or neutral color will be 
found best adapted to the general scheme. 

These suggestions apply to front or three- 
quarter views. A side-view of the sitter engaged 
in reading will require some modifications, which 
the amateur worker will appreciate after a care- 
ful study of conditions, and at the conclusion of 
a few practical experiments. 


Winter-Work 


ORKERS with no experience in winter- 

photography may study with benefit the 
many beautiful winter-scenes that appeared in 
this magazine during the past years. The Janu- 
ary number, 1920, contains a very helpful and 
superbly illustrated article on winter-landscapes, 
by William S. Davis. Equally interesting and 
instructive are the delightful and varied prize- 
pictures, by well-known masters of the art, in 
two “Spirit of Winter’’ competitions, reproduced 
in the June issues of 1919 and 1918. Among 
these subjects are a street-scene during a snow- 
storm, a road in the woods and a coasting-scene 
—all made in the month of February. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 

iscourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards— Domestic Pets 
Closed November 30, 1921 


First Prize: U. M. Schmidt. 
Second Prize: H. B. Rudolph. 
Third Prize: Albert B. Street. 

Honorable Mention: Wallace S. Allen, George A. 
Beane, Jr., Clarence A. Bishop, E. J. Brown, Charles 
Burrows, E. K. Emslie, O. R. Gregory, M. F. Ham- 
mond, Margaret Hough, Wallace H. Kennedy, W. X. 
Kincheloe, Edgar L. Kline, Charles Lederle, Rev. 
Leon M. Linden, John Maher, George S. Nalle, H. B. 
Neal, Arthur Palme, W. M. Powers, J. Herbert Saun- 
ders, John Smith, Kenneth D. Smith, Mrs. Sterling 
Smith, Minnie L. Snow, George A. Stevens. 


Subjects for Competition—1922 


Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 

Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

‘Landscapes with Figures.”” Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.”’ Closes August 31. 
“‘Parks.”” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


“Winter-Sports.” 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. 
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HIS MAJESTY 


U. M. SCHMIDT 


FIRST PRIZE—DOMESTIC PETS 


Systematic Development 


Tue writer seeks to outline in this article a system 
of time development based, for the most part, upon 
methods as set forth by Mr. Alfred Watkins; which, 
in the hands of the amateur, will probably produce a 
higher average of good negatives, and negatives of 
more uniform quality than by the inspection-method. 

This system depends upon the fact that, for a given 
developer and a given plate, the time of development 
bears a definite relation to the temperature of the 
developer; this relation is expressed (approximately) 


by the logarithmic equation: f:=t2 K ~~" in which 
t;=time of development at temperature of 7: 
t2=time of development at temperature of T2 
K=temperature coefficient for an interval of 10° 

Fahrenheit. 

(Note that the temperature coefficient used by Wat- 
kins is for 10° Centigrade or 18° Fahrenheit.) 

To determine K for a given developer, expose a 
plate or film, cut in halves, develop the two pieces in 
developer of the same composition; but at temper- 
atures from ten to twenty degrees apart, noting care- 
fully the “time of appearance” in each case. The 
“time of appearance” is taken rather than the total 
time of development because it is much easier to deter- 
mine with accuracy. Then by transposing the for- 


mula given above, K-( i ar, from which K may 


be easily calculated by logarithms. 


It has been found that AK remains practically con- 
stant, regardless of the dilution of the developer, al- 
though the total time of development of course varies 
very considerably. Having solved for K for the 
developer to be used, the next step is to determine, by 
actual trial, the dilution necessary to produce a neg- 
ative of the desired quality in a reasonable time—for 
instance, twenty minutes at 65° F. in the case of tank- 
development. This accomplished, time-temper- 
ature table is calculated from the formula given above. 

The time-temperature table so calculated is correct 
only for the brand of plate used in the test; it now 
remains to determine the “plate-factor,” the number 
by which the time given in the table must be multi- 
plied in order to give correct development for another 
brand of plate, as it will be noted that the develop- 
ment-speeds of different brands are very different, the 
more rapid plates being, as a rule, slower in developing 
than the less rapid. Now by exposing one plate of 
each of the several kinds which the worker may wish 
to use, on the same subject, with the same lighting, 
giving equivalent exposures, developing in the same 
developer at the same temperature, and noting the 
“time of appearance” of the image on each plate, the 
relative development speeds of the different brands 
are determined. Taking as unity the development 
speed of the plate first used, the “plate factors” of the 
other plates are worked out. When developing plates 
of a certain brand, the time as shown on the time-tem- 
perature table, multiplied by the “plate-factor’” gives 
the correct time of development. This method of 
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SECOND PRIZE—DOMESTIC PETS 


obtaining “plate-factors” is based on the assumption 
that, regardless of the kind of plate, the “time of ap- 
pearance” in a given developer is proportional to the 
total time; but it may be found necessary with some 
plates to calculate the “‘plate-factor” by full develop- 
ment, in case the factor calculated as above does not 
give the desired quality of negative. It will be found 
sufficiently accurate if the plates are divided into six 
or eight classifications and the average factor for each 
group worked out. 

Equivalent exposure is determined by the H & D 
speed numbers as furnished by the makers of the plates. 
These are, of course, not absolutely accurate, partic- 
ularly when comparing plates by different makers; but 
will be found sufficiently so to produce excellent and 
uniform negatives if the “‘plate-factors” are calculated 
as described above. 

Instead of using the “plate-factors,” it is possible to 
vary the dilution of the developer to suit the plate in 
use in such a manner that the time shall be the same 
for all plates. 

In using the system as outlined above, the photog- 
rapher should bear in mind that the assumptions upon 
which it is based are not absolutely accurate, but an 


H. B. RUDOLPH 


approximation, and that it may be necessary to modify 
some of the conditions to suit some plates. In gen- 
eral, however, it will be found to produce excellent 
results, and has the further advantage of allowing the 
photographer to work out tables for his pet developer 
and use the same one for all plates, instead of mixing 
up a different developer for each brand in accordance 
with the maker’s formula. 
ALLEN R. GREENLEAF. 


Water in the Developer 


Wuat proportion of water to use in a developer, for 
negatives at any rate, is very largely a matter of choice, 
says a British cotemporary. Some workers like a con- 
centrated solution because it lessens the time to be spent 
in the darkroom: others advocate liberal dilution, 
either on the score of economy or in the belief that they 
cannot get soft, harmonious negatives without it. The 
formule given by the plate-makers are, on the 
whole, on the strong side. It is true that the quantity 
of water specified can be halved, or even reduced 
further, with no ill-effects, unless the more rapid 
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ALBERT B. STREET 


THIRD PRIZE—DOMESTIC PETS 


action is so regarded; but still, they are stronger than 
they need be. We see no reason why, in any of the 
makers’ formule which we can recall, the quantity of 
water should not be doubled. The longer time taken 
must be allowed for, of course; but, if this is done, 
just as vigorous a negative can be obtained as would 
be the case if the solution were used at full, or even to 
double, strength. Within wide limits, the contrast 
of the negative is settled, not by the composition or 
strength of the developer at all; but by the extent to 
which the operation is carried, that is, by the time 
any particular developer is allowed to act. A more 
dilute developer is economical; since the quantity 
used, within reason, is governed by the ease of getting 
the plate covered. We may take it that in all the 
ordinary formule, there is a very great excess of the 
various ingredients: and if we are accustomed to take 
three ounces to develop a half-plate, we sha!l still have 
ample for the purpose, if we take one ounce and dilute 
it with two of water. As the developer should only 
be used once, this prevents pouring so much active 
developer down the drain. 


Developing by Clear Light 


A RECENT issue of Der Photograph says that David, 
many years ago, remarked that in case of necessity one 
might develop plates by candlelight if he would place 


his light under the developing-bench. The develop- 
ment of highly sensitive plates and papers without red 
light always depends upon the white light being used 
at the greatest possible distance away, and indirectly. 
Even the rinsing after development must be done very 
rapidly and it is to be supposed that the sensitiveness 
ceases quickly after being placed in a fresh acid fixing- 
bath. The progress of development is decidedly easier 
to control in white light, especially for photographers 
whose sight is not good. For amateurs the work is 
often very tedious until they take up some new printing- 
process; nevertheless, one can think of nothing more 
agreeable than to be able to make prints independently 
of daylight and to develop plates without a darkroom. 
Such helps with candlelight were long ago recom- 
mended; but these generally were of no practical utility; 
for when we proceed in the order described the degree 
of light that strikes upon the plate depends upon the 
reflecting-capacity of the furnishings of the room, the 
color of the walls and their distance; and other sources 
of light may occur which will not be without effect when 
highly sensitive plates are exposed to them for a time. 
All such aids must be tested individually; then it 
must always be considered whether the mode of lighting 
is adequate for perfect control of development. If 
one wishes to be fully protected when developing by 
clear light, the plates should be treated with a pre- 
liminary bath of safranin, as recommended by Liippo- 
Cramer.—Photographische Rundschau. 
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ADVANCED 


SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


WORKERS 


Advanced Competition—Child-Studies 
Closes March 31, 1922 


In giving the matter of competitions for 1922 my 
attention, it occurred to me that, perhaps, in the past, 
we had overlooked a subject that was closer and dearer 
to us than any other—the children. To be sure, all 
are not blessed with little ones to photograph; but I 
venture to say that there are relatives, friends or 
neighbors who would co-operate gladly with regard to 
supplying attractive subject-material. There is no 
need to make great preparations, nor to make a picture 


“YOUR MOVE” 


we may become more eager to help the little ones to 
laugh and play. 

Obviously, the photographic outfit is important; 
but the camerist who owns a modest equipment need 
not feel that his neighbor with a reflecting-camera 
will outdistance him completely. The fact is, the 
worker himself is more likely to be the deciding factor 
in the success of the picture than the camera. How- 
ever, other things being equal, a reflecting-camera is 
best suited to the requirements of child-study photog- 
raphy. The opportunity to view the subject right side 
up, and up to the moment of exposure, is a distinct 


MRS. H. G. REED 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


of the child or children a stiff, formal affair. The child 
must be at ease and happy; otherwise, the sort of child- 
studies that we wish to see cannot be obtained. 

Of first consideration, is the true portrayal of the 
child. Artificiality, or a posing for effect, will rob the 
picture of the sweetness, simplicity and charm that 
should characterise childhood. Unfortunately, there 
are those who, by force of circumstances beyond their 
control, cannot help reflecting the poverty, unhappi- 
ness and even fear in which they live. It is a sad com- 
mentary on existing methods that any child should not 
be able to enjoy its birthright of health, laughter and 
play. However, much as we regret the situation, it is 
life; and its portrayal by the intelligent camerist may 
do much to help the children receive some measure of 
their heritage. Therefore, in looking for subjects let the 
worker tell the truth, photographically, whether it be 
bitter or sweet. It will do us all good; and, in turn, 


advantage. Then, too, the focal-plane shutter enables 
the worker to take care of the matter of exposure more 
accurately, owing to the large number of speeds that 
may be obtained. In short, for those that can afford it, 
the reflecting-camera is the most satisfactory equip- 
ment. Of the many excellent models of vest-pocket 
and coat-pocket cameras, there are several that are 
well equipped for the work in hand. Unless the sub- 
ject is in very rapid motion, these cameras will meet 
every requirement. Of course, the view-finder must be 
depended upon in cases where there is no groundglass. 
A direct view-finder is of great help. Those who own 
box-cameras need not feel that they are unable to com- 
pete for lack of proper equipment. Although it is of 
distinct advantage to use the best obtainable outfit, 
the intelligent use of a box-camera with a meniscus- 
lens may enable the worker to win a prize as quickly 
as the owner of a reflecting-camera. It may be said 
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truthfully that any camera, used intelligently, will 
serve to make a good child-study; but the worker must 
stay well within the limitations of his outfit and not 
attempt to do that which is beyond the optical and 
mechanical capacity of his camera. 

Now, what do we mean by a child-study? Exactly 
what the word signifies—the study of the child. If we 
are to study the child, we shall have to admit that we 
cannot well avoid a consideration, pictorially, of the 
child from early morning to bedtime. There is the 
bath, dressing and undressing, breakfast, preparation 
for school, outdoor-games in summer and winter, in- 
door-amusements, trips into the country, picnics, and 
finally, in the end, bedtime again. In the child’s day 
there may be laughter and tears, success and failure, 
delight and disappointment—all of which the skilful 
camerist should attempt to record with true artistic 
feeling and appreciation. 

It should be remembered that composition is a very 
important factor in a good child-study. No matter 
how delightful a child’s face may be, if an obtrusive 
background detracts from the center of interest or the 
position of the principal subject is poor, the result is 
virtually a failure from the artistic viewpoint. To be 
sure, such a picture may be highly prized by the maker 
and by those who know the subject. However, in send- 
ing pictures to these competitions, it should be remem- 
bered that a true picture has an universal appeal. In 
it, personality and local interest are overshadowed 
entirely, with the result that it is a delight to the be- 
holder whether he lives in the United States or in 
Europe. Although a child makes an appeal that few 
can resist, nevertheless, the worker should not lean too 
heavily on this for the success of his picture. If to the 
interest and appeal of his subject he adds good composi- 
tion and technique, he has increased his chances at the 
hands of our jury, or any jury. Sometimes, a clever 
title helps to win favor in certain cases. In this com- 
petition, artistic and technical merit alone are to be the 
deciding factors. In other words, the picture that com- 
bines best, all the requirements of the competition, 
will receive the highest award of the jury. 

The intelligent worker, especially if he be blessed 
with children, knows the wealth of subject-material 
that he has at hand. However, for the benefit of those 
that must find it, let me offer a few suggestions which 
may lead to other and better ones. A city-playground 
or recreation-center offers much excellent subject- 
material in rather concentrated form. The camerist 
must pick and choose under difficult conditions. There 
will be hundreds of children when he needs only one or a 
small group. However, the task is an interesting one, 
to say the least. Obviously, the aim should be to 
avoid making the subject appear self-conscious or 
“camera-shy”’. If the picture may be obtained with- 
out the subject being aware of it, so much the better. 
Of course, there are times when the hearty and happy 
co-operation of the subject is necessary to the success of 
the picture. 

The home offers the best “hunting-ground” for child- 
studies. There is likely to be a naturalness about a 
home-made child-study that is lacking in pictures of 
children made in public or in the excitement of a Sun- 
day-school picnic. A child must be natural and happy 
to yield a good picture. Alas, that any other kind of 
picture could be made! 

Often, pets help greatly to make a child-study a 
greater delight to the beholder. Posed pictures should 
not be attempted. It is the quick grasp of an oppor- 


tunity that enables the camerist to obtain a picture 
with the necessary spontaneous and truthful appeal. 
It is for him to get his subject-material together and 


let it alone until, of itself, it forms the desired group or 
composition. To be sure, this may appear to be a long, 
roundabout method; but it is the only one that is the 
surest with subjects that cannot be controlled. It is 
impossible to obtain satisfactory results by threats, 
scoldings or force. Either let your subjects compose 
themselves naturally and await the psychological mo- 
ment, or else do not make the attempt. Some children 
make excellent models and will do exactly as the 
camerist directs; but most of them do not. Older ones 
will usually “play the game” delightfully, provided that 
the worker takes them into his confidence and explains 
his purpose. At best, the making of child-studies is 
filled with problems artistically and otherwise; but, 
then, it is well worth the effort. In all probability, 
there will have to be many attempts and many dis- 
appointments; but when a good picture is obtained, 
finally, the triumph and pleasure will be permanent. 

Some workers have had very good success by using a 
flash-lamp or other artificial illuminant. However, in 
most cases, the display of so much paraphernalia and 
the fear of the “bang” tend to frighten the little sub- 
jects and, in my opinion, it is best not to use it. A 
little care and thoughtful planning will do much to 
solve the problem and make this competition a real 
pleasure for us all. 

As I have said before, these competitions are a source 
of deep satisfaction to all concerned. Certainly, the 
prizes offered are not sufficient to cause so many to 
send pictures. It is more like one large family whose 
individual members contribute to a common fund to 
benefit the whole. Each month, the Editors feel that 
they have learned much of value; and, from letters 
received from contributors, they know that a prize or 
honorable mention in a PHoto-Era Competition is 
considered to be worth the very best effort, and it is 
valued accordingly. All of this proves that it is not 
always money that inspires men or women to do their 
best. May our large family increase, and may we 
all grow photographically. Let us remember that 
honest effort and high standards win every time. 


A. H. B. 


Flashlight-Apparatus 


Tue occasional worker with flashlight is rarely 
properly equipped for his task and therefore usually 
approaches it with some degree of trepidation. Many 
of the lamps designed for use with explosive powders 
have the mechanism exposed to the flame, with the 
result that they become corroded and unreliable, the 
springs losing their resiliency and failing to ignite the 
match or cap. It is a wise precaution to clean all mov- 
ing parts as soon as possible after use, and to wrap the 
lamp in waxed paper before putting it away—thus sav- 
ing valuable time when the call comes. In case of 
failure, it is advisable to be provided with an alternate 
means of ignition, and there is none better than a tuft of 
guncotton, which can be embedded in the powder and 
touched off with a lighted taper fixed at the end of a 
long rod or walking-stick. Touch-paper is quite effec- 
tive if bone-dry; but as it takes several seconds for the 
sparks to reach the powder, there is a risk of the group 
being spoiled by some of the members watching the 
lamp. Guncotton or pyroxyline can be obtained from 
any photo-dealer who carries a full line of professional 
supplies. For safety’s sake, each tuft, about the size 
of a nutmeg, should be carried in a separate, corked 
vial or short test-tube. Tin-boxes should not be used, 
as there is the possibility of a spark being struck when 
opening or closing.—British Journal. 
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Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


COMPETITION 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 
Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
acturer who advertises in Puoto-ErRA MAGAZINE, or in 


books. 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 314 
to and including 3144 x 51% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing mo more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be- 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era Maacazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and montlt of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed November 30, 1921 


First Prize: C. M. Lamphere. 

Second Prize: Carl F. Alm. ua 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. L. A. Culvertson, Vernon 

Jackson, Melvin C. Parrish, Andrew Torino, Leroy 
Whitaker. 


“It’s too Messy ”’ 


Nor very long ago, I received a package of pictures 
that were unusually well composed and well printed. 
The sender wished to know if he were eligible to com- 
pete in the Beginners’ Competition on the strength of 
the pictures he had submitted for examination. I re- 
plied that he was eligible provided he had exposed, 
developed and printed the pictures himself, without 
assistance of any kind. In a few days, he answered 
that he had made the exposures; but that a professional 
photo-finisher had done the rest. Moreover, he added, 
that the developing and printing of pictures was a 
bother and, besides, “it’s too messy”’. 

It is evident that there are still some beginners and 
advanced amateurs who assume, without actual experi- 
ment, that the operations necessary to finish a picture 
involve much time, effort and ‘‘a mess”. The fact is 
that photography, to-day, requires no darkroom so far 
as the amateur is concerned. It is possible to develop a 
roll of exposed film in a tank and make prints without a 
“messy” darkroom. A space no larger than two by 
three feet is all that is needed to develop and print the 
popular sizes of roll-films. In my own experience, I 
found that the top of an old steamer-trunk, up in the 
attic, gave me plenty of space to finish my pictures, 
even before the days of the developing-tank. Gaslight- 
papers may now be used with very little trouble. Those 
who seek the minimum of effort will find that there are 
self-toning papers which need only hypo to fix them. 
If it is desired to reduce the finishing of pictures to the 
least effort and ‘‘mess’’, it can be done; but those who 
know, will say that by so doing one is cutting the enjoy- 
ment of photography exactly in half. 

The darkroom of the up-to-date amateur is very 
different from the darkroom of ten or twenty years ago. 
In fact, “workroom” is often a better name for it. The 
idea of a hot, stuffy, ill-smelling black “hole in the wall” 
is still, in some quarters, the popular conception of a 
darkroom. Then again, the idea prevails that a dark- 
room requires virtually as many chemicals, bottles, 
scales, etc., as a drug-store. It is not necessary to 
have one chemical in bulk in the modern amateur’s 
darkroom. Photographic chemicals are now placed 
upon the market very much as canned soups, with the is 
result that he who wishes to assume no responsibility 
merely “‘adds water and serves”. It is a direct answer 
to the man who decided, without knowing the facts, 
that finishing pictures was “too messy”. 

There are usually two groups of beginners or ama- 
teurs in a community. One group is enthusiastic, inter- 
ested and eager to learn all there is to know about pho- 
tography. The other group is interested only in the 
finished prints and the quickest and easiest way to 
obtain them. To the former, no photographic opera- 
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tion is “messy” because the individuals see the direct 
application of the chemical principles involved to pro- 
duce a good picture. In short, the “mess” is out of 
photography so far as they are concerned. This is as it 
should be. One of the reasons that considerable mis- 
conception still exists with regard to the darkroom is 
that many do not even take the trouble to read about it. 
To develop a film or plate, to them, can mean only one 
thing—a “messy” darkroom. As in so many other 
things, ignorance is responsible. 

It may be said—truly, I think—that amateur- 
photography is no longer “messy”. Perhaps, we may 
put it better this way, that amateur-photography is 
only as “messy” as the individual camerist cares to 


be the work of the sender. Of what benefit would it 
be to any camerist to submit a picture that he had not 
developed and printed? If we said that the print were 
overexposed or improperly fixed, how could he profit 
by our desire to help him? If a photo-finisher did the 
work, he would not even know what developer or grade 
of paper was used. To be sure, he might derive some 
benefit with regard to composition; but that is virtually 
all. Moreover, it would not be fair to others to expect 
them to do all their own work and then accept a print 
from another entrant that was made by a professional. 
In fact, in the large salons of the United States and 
Europe, it is assumed that every contributor sends his 
own work. Were it otherwise, all exhibitions would lose 
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FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


make it. I have seen darkrooms, or workrooms, that 
were as light, airy and attractive as any room in the 
house. The “dark’’ had been taken out of darkroom 
and no photographic process required the old-time red- 
lamp. The developing was done by tank, and, when 
printing, a soft yellow light prevented fogging of the 
paper. The door of the room was kept open and, like- 
wise, a window at one end, so that the ventilation was 
excellent. The only “mess” that could be made would 
be by the worker himself. 

After all, the beginner or amateur who begins his 
photographic career with a fear of “messy” developing 
or printing, is to be pitied rather than censured. The 
facts in the case prove that photography requires no 
more paraphernalia than the making of electrical experi- 
ments or brass-work; and, in the end, the results are 
very much in favor of photography. If for no other 
reason than expense, it is of advantage to the camerist 
to do his own photo-finishing. From observation, I 
know that those who do their own work grow to enjoy 
it more and more. It is not “the same old thing” every 
time. Each roll of film or dozen of plates is a new prob- 
lem and to solve it, is one of the most fascinating 
branches of photography. 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the rule that 
stipulates that the picture, from start to finish, must 


their educational and artistic value. In amateur foot- 
ball or baseball it is considered unfair and unsportsman- 
like to employ a “ringer-in’”’ or outside player who is 
not a regular member of the college or team. Ina physi- 
cal or mental competition of any kind each contestant 
should rely upon his own resources and skill. No man 
is judged the winner who reaches the top by using the 
work of others to gain the prize. Let the beginner stand 
or fall by his own unaided effort. 

Nothing is “‘messy”’ that we like to do. Those who 
enjoy photography and derive the greatest pleasure 
from it are those who were delighted to ‘mess things 
up” until they gained the experience and skill to 
finish their pictures with the least amount of time and 
effort. There is tremendous satisfaction in being able 
to do a thing well oneself. The owner of a motor-car 
obtains more pleasure from it when he knows that he is 
able to meet any mechanical emergency. He is in a 
far happier frame of mind than the owner who does not 
dare ride without a chauffeur. So it is with the amateur 
photographer who is unable even to make a blue print 
without professional aid. It will pay every beginner 
“to mess’’ for a few weeks, after which he will know the 
delight of the simple, clean and satisfactory methods of 
modern darkroom-less photography. 

A. &. B. 
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SPEED-DEMONS 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Cold-Weather Development 


Every winter, we receive prints which show the 
results of excessive underdevelopment. Upon inquiry, 
we find that the operation was conducted during very 
cold weather and in places, indoors, where the tempera- 
ture was low—forty degrees or less. In most cases, the 
intelligent amateur realises that chemical action is re- 
tarded by cold weather and very properly seeks to 
bring the developing-solution up to about sixty-five 
degrees and to keep it there; but they are not always 
successful. It is all very well to heat the developing- 
solution to about sixty-five; but unless provision is 
made to keep it at that temperature, and if it is allowed 
to go down to sixty or less, before tank-development is 
completed, the result will be greatly underexposed 
plates or films. If the place where development is car- 
ried on is a steadily cold one—in a cold cellar or cold 
attic, for instance—it is a good plan to heat the develop- 
ing-solution to a little more than the required tempera- 
ture and place the tank with the solution in a kettle, 
pail or other receptacle containing hot water, so that 
the solution may be maintained at about sixty-five for 
the necessary period. Of course, it is well to test the 
developing-solution in the tank with a hand-thermom- 
eter before proceeding with the work. If higher than 
sixty-five degrees, the solution can easily be cooled. 
It is well to place the larger container with the hot 
water on a stool or chair, so that it may not come in 
contact with the floor where it is always coldest. 

These suggestions apply also to factorial develop- 
ment, which is based upon the time of appearance of 
the image when using a given developer. Although it 
is possible to develop a plate or film in a solution of less 
than the required temperature by lengthening the time 
of the operation, it is better to postpone development 
until conditions are favorable, or the exposed material 
may be sent to a professional photo-finisher for develop- 
ment—if there is need of haste. 

There are some developing-agents, like hydroquinone, 
that are either sluggish or lifeless when cold; but pyro- 
soda or metol will be found very desirable as developers 
in cold weather. 

The fixing-solution should not escape similar atten- 
tion; for if at first it is of a fairly high temperature and 
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is allowed to grow cold and go much below sixty degrees, 
its action will be greatly retarded. Naturally, if so 
cold as to cause crystals to form, its action will be 
greatly weakened and thorough fixation may not take 
place at all. 

Development of plates or films in a tray or an open 
receptacle does not present the difficulties of the tank- 
method. With tolerably warm solution, the process of 
the work may be watched by whatever darkroom- 
illumination is at hand. Still, it is well to use the 
proper precaution in order that the temperature of the 
solutions may not go below sixty degrees. — 


Portable Lights 


THERE are many occasions on which some form of 
artificial light is needed, and very often there is some 
objection to the use of any form of flashlight, either be- 
cause of the risk of firing curtains or other fabrics, or 
the deposit of white dust. In such cases, magnesium 
ribbon is a very efficient substitute, requiring no lamp 
or other appliance besides a clip (to prevent burning 
the fingers) and a damp cloth or tray to catch any hot 
ash. The best way to use the ribbon is to plait several 
strands together, and these may be further secured 
with a twist or two of very fine flower-wire. The ad- 
vantage of this plan is that not only is the time of ex- 
posure reduced, but a continuous light is obtained; for 
if one strand is extinguished it is immediately relighted 
by the others. In order to obtain good combustion sh 
it is necessary that the ribbon have a clean silvery sur- 
face, which can be obtained by drawing it once or twice 
between a piece of folded emery paper held between 
thumb and finger. Sharply defined shadows can be 
avoided by waving the magnesium torch from side to 
side during exposure.— The British Journal. 


A Novel Use for Empty M.Q. Tubes 


A SMALL piece of sponge inserted in empty M.Q. 
Tubes and soaked with as much water as the sponge 
will hold, makes an excellent humidor when placed in 
a box of cigars. 

Ciavus BoceEt. 
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THE CGRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Finger-Prints Without a Camera 


Mr. Dunton writing in “ Dactyl- 
ography,” points out that an easy method of making 
very good finger-prints is by exposing a piece of Seltona 
paper to daylight until it becomes almost black, im- 
pressing the finger on it for three seconds, and then 
immersing the paper in a solution of potassium perman- 
ganate. The finger-print then shows up black on a 
white ground. The paper can be washed in water for 
a few seconds, and placed in a hypo solution (four ounces 
to the pint) for half a minute, washed and dried. The 
method has the advantage of not soiling the fingers; 
there is no ink to clog up the ridges and whorls of the 
skin. The result is clear and permanent, and also bears 
magnification.—H. GREEN, in The British Journal. 


A Photo-Astronomical Feat 


By study of spectra about certain stars, Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, director of Harvard College observatory, 
states that he has discovered a new substance which 
has been called “‘nebulum.”’ This discovery he made 
through photographs which show a spectrum not known 
to exist on any other body. Stars ordinarily were made 
up of the same substances that were known to exist on 
the earth. The study of “nebulum” has opened new 
possibilities for the astronomer. 


Accelerated Action of Hydroquinone by 
Addition of Phenosafranin 


Dr. Litppo-Cramer has given in Der Photograph a 
report of his investigations with phenosafranin, in 
which he found that a small addition of this substance 
to a hydroquinone-developer hastens its action in a 
way closely approaching that of metol-hydroquinone. 
It should be remarked that the phenosafranin possesses 
no developing-action in itself, and hence the metol con- 
tained in a M.Q. mixture cannot be substituted by it; 
but the quantity of hydroquinone must be increased, 
using as much of the latter as of the two when mixed 
and then adding a little safranin, which will give a 
quick developer that may be used several times in suc- 
cession. Liippo-Cramer gives the following formula: 


Hydroquinone .............. 20 grammes 12 drams 
Sodium sulphite (dry)........ 50 a 2 oz. 
Potassium carbonate......... 


56 grains 


For use, one part of this concentrated solution is 
diluted with four parts of water. The phenosafranin- 
solution (1:2000) should not be added directly to the 
concentrated developer, as in so doing a part of the 
dye would be precipitated. The most practical way is 
to add the phenosafranin-solution to the water to thin 
the developer, using 10 to 12 ccm. (30 to 40 drops) of 
the solution for each 100 cem. (3 ounces) of water. 
If it is desired to increase greatly the speed of the devel- 
oper, use half the quantity of bromide. 

According to Liippo-Cramer, this has about the 
same practical effect as a pure metol developer of simi- 
lar composition and has an equal quantity of develop- 


ing-material; but metol has a stronger effect at the 
start. The phenosafranin-hydroquinone developer is, 
therefore, not an equivalent substitute for one that 
contains 5 parts metol and 7 parts hydroquinone. 
Photographische Rundschau. 


Color-Sensitiveness of Ordinary Plates 


Our ordinary silver-bromide-gelatine plates, as is 
well known, are only sensitive to blue and violet, al- 
though there is also a very unimportant sensitiveness 
to green, which for general work is not worth consider- 
ing. Some years ago it was pointed out that this green- 
sensitiveness might be utilised by employing a yellow 
(tartrazin) filter and giving an exposure of 100 to 300 
times the normal without filter. However, this plan 
could be used only where the time of exposure is of no 
importance. 

Messrs. J. G. Capstaff and E. R. Bullock, in making 
some scientific investigations, discovered that ordinary 
bromo-gelatine plates could be given a panchromatic 
sensitiveness by bathing in a solution of sodium bisul- 
phite and subsequent washing for thirty hours. Further 
experiments with Eastman films showed that by in- 
creasing the time of washing the color-sensitiveness 
also increased. The addition of alkali to the wash- 
water reduced the washing time and also increased the 
sensitiveness. Following is the course of treatment: 


Bathing in solution of sodium bisulphite 


Bathing in 0.2 per cent solution of sodium 


Experiments with sodium sulphite were unsuccessful 
but succeeded with sulphurous acid. From this it ap- 
pears that the sensitising-effect is due to sulphurous 
acid contained in the sodium bisulphite. 


Single Metal Plateholders 


A writer in The British Journal does a service to 
call attention to several important facts with regard 
to metal plateholders. The single metal plateholder 
has become increasingly popular of late years among 
hand-camera users, and in some respects it has ad- 
vantages to offer over more elaborate patterns, as re- 
gards the cost, weight, and freedom from the tendency 
to warp from damp. One point, however, is essential 
in its use if fogged plates are to be avoided; the re-in- 
sertion of the shutter into the slide, after the plate has 
been exposed, should always be done very squarely, 
and not from one corner, as this tends to depress the 
light-trap, allowing the admission of stray light. The 
other day we were asked to help in diagnosing *he 
cause of some plates which were very badly fogged 
along one edge: the trouble was eventually traced to 
this careless insertion of the slide. Care should also 
be taken to see that the slide fits straight into its groove 
in the plateholder. We have seen photographers who 
insert the slide with a wobbling back and forward 
motion that tends to allow the admission of light. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


A RETREATING TIDE 


W. H. POTE 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


TECHNICALLY, the print seems to be nearly perfect. 
Perhaps, a slight underexposure and overdevelop- 
ment is indicated by lack of detail in the very deepest 
shadows and in the highest lights. The cup and the 
front-edge of the table appear chalky, and a few shad- 
ows on the blouse are solid black. 

Aside from technical excellence, I can find little in 
the print to commend. The row of plates on the rail, 
and the light-colored sole of the boy’s enormous wooden 
shoe might have been toned down a bit. They con- 
stantly draw attention from the boy. Attention is very 
lightly held to the main subject, anyway, since I cannot 
see enough of his face to satisfy myself that he really is 
a “Dear” little Dutch boy. Besides, I don’t approve 
boys sitting on the table while eating, although maybe 
it’s being done in Holland. 

To sum up, the only point of interest in the picture 
is the boy, and that interest is greatly weakened by his 
averted face and the too-numerous accessories of insist- 
ent tone. If the exposure had been made a few mo- 
ments later, after he had poured his cup of milk, or 
while he was doing it, the other parts of the picture 
reduced in tone so as not to claim too much attention, 
a convincing presentation of a “Dear, Little, Dutch 
Boy” might have resulted. 

C. H. Drake. 


It is much easier to pick flaws in a good picture than 
it is to make that picture. To me, the outstanding fault 
with this really charming print is—its lack of unity. 
Had the rail on which the plates above and cup and 
spoons below, been left out, the interest would have 
been concentrated on the boy, who is supposed to be 
the principal object; but is it so? The composition 
would have been simplified into a triangle, with wide 
base, and interest concentrated therein; the boy’s face 
would have been more visible, which would have added 
attraction. I do not like the foot being amputated, 
and think it would have been better to have shown the 
support of table, which would have stabilised the effect. 
The bottom of the visible foot is, perhaps, too light 
and a little out of proportion. The rail, table-top and 
its frame furnish too many parallel lines. The print 
shows that time, thought and work were expended 
upon it. 

J. E. Carson. 


TuE subject has interesting possibilities. There is too 
much contrast and not enough roundness. The plate- 
rail and table-edge cut through the picture to the detri- 
ment of the composition. The four plates above not 
only exaggerate this and tend to render the composi- 
tion a little top-heavy, but they destroy that simplicity 
which the subject demands. Some light judiciously 
reflected upward from the lower left would have reduced 
the severity of the table edge. It would also have added 
roundness to the boy’s leg and figure, and somewhat 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


lightened the tone of the blouse and cap which are too 
dark. Trimming along the top of the plate rail and 
three-eighths of an inch from the left will improve the 
composition. 

STANLEY SHIRK. 


As many pictures show obvious results of too much 
preparation, so “A Dear, Little, Dutch Boy,” shows 
that its author has extended much thought, care and 
arrangement in what she may consider a successful 
pictorial composition. The picture seems to be over- 
loaded with objects, although a kitchen or a pantry 
is naturally replete with culinary utensils, plates, cups, 
etc. necessary for the household. If made in Holland, 
the picture, even with the little boy wearing his cap 
indoors, may be correct. At that, the artist could have 
taken liberties, as others do—the boy might have 
worn a lighter suit and no cap at all. The rail, for the 
time being, could have been tinted with watercolor so 
as not to form a black, horizontal line in the picture. 
Miss Wotkyns will doubtless appreciate this sugges- 
tion. The big, wooden shoe is an eyesore. How easily 
the shadow of some intervening object—of course, out- 
side of the picture—could have been thrown upon the 
brightly lighted side of the big shoe! The loaf of bread 
seems superfluous in the picture; and the bowl in the 
boy’s lap might also have been omitted. The boy’s 
face is turned away a little too much, for the proper 


effect; but the motive is a good one. I would not change 


the boy’s attitude, except as suggested. 
Grorce E. WHEELER. 


As Good as a Photographic Story 


A ConGrEssMAN tells how years ago he was far away 
from home and ran out of money. He had a Masonic 
charm on his watch-chain, and he noticed that a fellow- 
traveler in the smoker wore a similar charm. Sitting 
down beside the stranger, he said confidentially: 

“Brother, I am up against it. Could you let me have 
a hundred dollars till I get back home?” 

His casual travel-companion did not hurry into an 
assent, sort of weighed the matter back and forth and 
looked him over pretty carefully, but finally handed 
him the hundred from his roll, at the same time giving 
his address. The money was returned promptly when 
the Congressman got home. 

Years afterward the two men met at a gathering of 
Masons at Pittsburgh, and recalled the incident. 

“Say,” said the man who lent the money, “I want 
to tell you something. When you met me on that train 
wearing a Masonic charm, I was not a Mason at all. 
I had found the charm and put it on my chain. You 
thought I was a Mason, however, and I was ashamed 
to have you thirk I wouldn’t help a brother in distress. 
I joined the Masons soon afterwards, but I wasn’t a 
Mason then.” 

“Just between us,” said the Congressman, “I was 
not then a Mason either. I was wearing my father’s 
watch.” 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


A soMEWHAT unfamiliar portrait of Washington 
greets the recipient of the February issue, this year. 
Those who are accustomed to see the Stuart portrait, 
may not at once recognise the “greatest American of 
them all” in the painting by James Peale (see front- 
cover and page 79); but it is one of an unusually inter- 
esting series of photographic reproductions prepared 
specially for this magazine by Philip B. Wallace than 
whom there is no sincerer admirer of the hero of Valley 
Forge, and, incidentally, no truer, practical American, 
With the observance of Washington’s birthday, the 
twenty-second of February, every real American, 
native and naturalised, should appreciate, in the fullest 
sense, the significance of allegiance to this country, the 
duty he owes it—not alone in spirit, but in actual per- 
formance. His motto should be, America, first, last 
and always. Else, it were better that he take up his 
abode in the country that has for him a stronger appeal, 
and where he would be happier and not an incongruity. 

To the admirer of the life and character of Washing- 
ton, the several pictures and effigies, photographed so 
admirably by Mr. Wallace, will be a source of pro- 
found interest, particularly as no two of them are alike 
in portrayal and expression. No data. 

As the readers of Pooro-Era MaGaztne know very 
well, Kenneth D. Smith is a photographer of striking 
ability, and has produced work of eminently high 
artistic quality. He has been a successful participant 
in our monthly competitions, for the past five years, 
and has captured many prizes. His specialty is the 
great outdoors in winter when the great sports are 
going on. Here he is in his element. The pictures that 
illustrate his camera-trips in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire in winter, featured in this issue, were 
made without special preparation, and amid weather- 
conditions as he found them. Consequently, the pic- 
torial element may be lacking in many of them; but 
they are excellent, technical records, and as such they 
are interesting and valuable. 

Data: All the exposures were made in March, witha 
3144x414 Auto-Graflex Camera, Rev. Back, and same 
lens at stop of F/8, at the speed of 1/40 second; tank- 
developed with pyro, and prints on Enlarging Cyko 
Plat and Glossy Argo. 

For the opportunity to reproduce the house (at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia), page 81, where Washington 
was made a Freemason, November 4, 1752, we are 
indebted to Mr. Charles O. Lawton, of Boston, who 
kindly lent us the original print. It was given him by 
a friend, but without any information as to its author- 
ship; hence, no data. 

The illustrations of the article by Phil M. Riley are 
explained in the text-pages 82 to 89. These pictures— 
part of larger negatives—will be of great benefit to those 
workers who have not yet learned the art to produce 
an artistically successful picture from a larger and 
unsatisfactory one. Many a serious worker has dis- 
carded prints which did not appeal to him on account 
of lack of pictorial interest due to careless spacing or 
grouping of parts. After having read Mr. Riley’s 
practical article, he may be induced to recover those 
indifferent prints and, by intelligent trimming—as 
demonstrated by Mr. Riley—be able to produce pict- 
ures that will be surprisingly attractive. 


One of the most consistent pictorial contributors to 
the pages of Pooro-Era MaGazine, for the past fifteen 
years, and a three-time, first-prize winner, is Alfred W. 
Cutting. He was deemed worthy to write the story of 
“My First Photograph,” which in interest and stimulus 
will be found equal to others which have preceded it. 
The picture which represents Mr. Cutting’s first 
camera-experiment, page 95, does not seem to presage 
eminent technical ability; but subsequent efforts, as 
exemplified by the ‘‘Village-Choir,” page 96, certainly 
justified the hopes of the young camerist when, in 1881, 
he gazed with feelings of astonishment and disappoint- 
ment upon the initial result of his future avocation, 
a view of Worcester Square, at that time an exclusive 
residential quarter of the Hub. 

Data: Village-Choir—historically costumed choir at 
centenary of the erection of the First Parish Church, 
Wayland, Massachusetts, Feb. 25, 1915; interior of 
church; 12.30 p.m.; cloudy; light from two large side- 
windows; 8x 10 Century camera; Voigtlinder & Son 
Euryscope; 10-inch focus; at F/16; 3 seconds; 8 x 10 
Stanley plate; hydro; contact-print on Willis & Cle- 
ments Platinotype paper. 

Among other meritorious pictures by Mr. Cutting 
that have appeared in Pooro-Era are the following: 
*‘Pond-Lilies,” illustration for poem by Agnes Lock- 
hart Hughes, October, 1906; “The Village-Choir,” 
first prize, “General” competition, May, 1915; “In 
War-Time,” first prize, “Interiors with Figures” comp., 
July, 1915; “A Busy Morning in Tangier,” first prize. 
“Street-Scenes” comp., August, 1915; ‘‘Proserpine” 
(nude), October, 1915; ““The Sun-Dial’”’ (nude), Novem- 
ber, 1916; five illustrations to his article “A Simple 
Method of Photography,” April, 1918; ““The Fawn,” 
January, 1920; “Lining up for the Race,”’ August, 1920. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


AttHouGH the bond of intimacy and attachment 
that exists between a human being and a domestic pet 
is not expressed very decidedly by the artist of ‘‘His 
Majesty,” page 99, the picture wins by suggestion, and, 
certainly, by the beauty of the subject, also by the 
convincing display of technical skill. The allotment of 
space and the treatment of the setting, with the con- 
sequent contrast and impressiveness of this, the most 
stately and graceful of all aquatic birds, are worthy of 
unstinted praise. 

Data: September, 4.30 p.m.; good sunlight; Com- 
pact Graflex (314 x 514); 714-inch B. & L. Tessar Ic, 
F/4.5; stop, F/6.5; 1/20 second; Eastman N.C. Film; 
Eastman Kodak Dev. Powders; Artura Carbon Black 
(7-time enlargement). 

“Sleepy Jack,” page 100, affords an expression skil- 
fully caught by his master, H. B. Rudolph. In spite 
of the portrayal of the unusual, the artist has con- 
veyed, in an admirable degree, the character of the 
dog’s coat. The position of the model was well chosen, 
so that he fills the allotted space very satisfactorily. 

Data: September, 9 a.m.; in shade; 5x7 Graflex: 
84-inch B. & L. Tessar; stop, F/4.5; 1/25 second; 
Stanley plate; pyro (tray); enlarged (part of negative) 
on P.M.C., No. 2 Bromide. 
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The serious dignity of “Sinbad,” page 101, a willing 
and admirable sitter, is captivating. This domestic 
pet enables the artist to achieve a remarkably fine and 
well-composed portrait, and one with due consideration 
for the aristocratic appearance of Sinbad’s costume. 

Data: Persian cat; in the house; December 8, 1920; 
bright sunlight; 1.30 p.m.; Auto-Graflex (3144 x 414), 
Rev. Back, Long-Focus; 210 m.m. focus Goerz Dog- 
mar; at F/6.3; 1/25 second; Eastman Graflex Film; 
Dev. Powders in 5 x 7 tank; enlarged and redeveloped 
on Royal Bromide. Light from lower part of window 
was cut off. Background was dark and some distance 
back. No retouching film. 


Beginners’ Competition 


C. E. Lampnere, a camerist of obviously artistic 
comprehension and executive ability, shows how a 
commonplace object, like a disfigured tree (page 105), 
may be invested with beauty. In his effort to accom- 
plish this, he was effectively aided by storm-clouds. 
Were he a more experienced worker, Mr. Lamphere 
would doubtless have handled his theme a little differ- 
ently—by choosing a viewpoint so as to diminish the 
space at the left of the injured tree and, possibly, 
produce a composition in accordance with the steel- 
yard design. In atmospheric quality and poetic feel- 
ing, “Storm” leaves nothing to be desired. 

Data: August, 1921; 6 p.m.; Eastman No. 1 (2144 x 
314), using a portrait-attachment; R.R. lens; stop, 
U.S. 4; 1/25 second; Eastman N.C. Film; tank-dev.; 
M.Q.; enlarged on P.M.C. No. 6. 

Designedly, consciously, or otherwise, Carl F. Alm 
produced an admirably arranged speed-picture, in 
““Speed-Demons,” page 106. The beholder must 
remember that this camerist—as well as the author of 
the preceding picture—has had less than two years’ 
technical experience, and, therefore, criticism of his 
efforts should be tempered with leniency. The per- 
spective of the line of cyclists is superb; so, too, are the 
clearness of definition, the feeling of rapid motion, and 
the general character of the scene. Had the young 
artist been slightly elevated, the line of the racers and 
the row of houses in the background would have been 
better separated which would have greatly improved 
the artistic effect. Nevertheless, the result is highly 
complimentary to Mr. Alm’s ability and judgment. 

Data: September 5, 1921; 3.30 p.m.; weak sunlight; 
314 x 4144 Auto-Graflex Revolving Back; 714-inch B. & 
L. Tessar Ic; at F/4.5; 1/680 second; Speed Graflex 
plate; pyro; print, Artura Iris A; Elon-Hydro; the 
racers were traveling appr. 60 miles per hour. 


Example of Interpretation 


Tue subject for March—‘‘Child-Studies”—is not 
only a fascinating one, but will call forth the partici- 
pants’ utmost ability, patience and resourcefulness. 
The example of this class of work, on page 102, by 
Mrs. H. G. Reed, will stimulate the ambitious com- 
petitor to do his best. Data: Made on front-porch; 
noon; bright light; stop, U.S. 8; Hammer 314 x 444 
Blue Label plate; Rytol; tray-dev.; Azo A.A. print. 


Our Contributing Critics 
A youne worker, desirous to profit by sapient and 


helpful criticism, offers a promising picture on page 108. 
Data: The ocean, near Swampscott, Mass.; July 28, 


1921; 5.30 p.m., standard time; bright light; No. 3 
(3144 x 414) Folding Ansco; Wollensak F/7.5 Anastig- 
mat; 47-inch focus; at full opening; 1/25 second; 
Eastman film; Metol-Hydro; print on Artura Iris B. 


A Winter Vacation for the Camerist 


We are glad to give space to the following article 
on winter-sports prepared for us by the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. PHoto-Era MaGazine is eager to 
convince amateur and professional photographers that 
the camera may be used with splendid results during 
the winter-months.—Eprror. 


Bieak winter is fast being converted into a vaca- 
tion-season in New England, and the current year 
promises a carnival of winter-sports unprecedented in 
America. A large number of New England summer- 
resort hotels, in co-operation with railroads, Chambers 
of Commerce and other agencies interested in the devel- 
opment of a wintertime tourist-industry, have, through 
concerted action, arranged to provide a series of winter- 
time-pleasures, commencing with Christmas-week and 
continuing through the snow-period into the month of 
March. Many communities have built ski-jumps and 
toboggan-slides in anticipation of the first snowfall. 
The hotels and railroads have jointly issued a winter- 
sports book, to be distributed by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, in which they invite the pleasure-lovers 
of America to come to New England for a snowtime- 
vacation and to replenish their “storage-battery”’ of 
energy and to conserve their health against the likeli- 
hood of “bad colds.” 

Skiing has been introduced permanently into the list 
of activities and now includes all forms of the famous 
Scandinavian sport, skiing proper; ski-jéring, both by 
horses and automobiles; and _ ski-jumping; snowshoe- 
trailing; ice-skating; ice-hockey; curling; ice-fishing: 
tobogganing and all the outdoor-sports including 
photography that may be enjoyed in the winter-season. 
No less pleasure is afforded in the indoor-games and 
pastimes that are provided to while away the long 
winter-evenings. The hotels that have joined in the 
movement have had impressed upon them the necessity 
to provide such abundant warmth both of fuel and bed- 
clothing that their visitors will always wish to return. 

The hotel winter-rates generally will be somewhat 
below their regular summer-rates, which is equivalent 
to a substantial reduction, considering the extra cost 
of furnishing fuel, additional bedding and extra food. 
The railroads have announced a co-operation-scheme 
that has not been experienced in New England in many 
years. Rates ranging as low as twenty per cent reduc- 
tion for an organised party of fifty or more persons have 
been announced by the Boston & Maine Railroad and 
substantial reductions for organised party-movements 
have been authorised by all New England railroads. 

It is planned to provide a series of winter-sports 
entertainments on so large a scale as to attract national 
attention and to transmute the pastime into a national 
game. With the widespread advertising that such a 
program the first year will undoubtedly create for itself, 
it is confidently believed that America will look toward 
New England in future years as its principal vacation- 
land just as it looks to New England to-day as its fa- 
vorite summer vacation-land. However, it is realised 
that for the first year of such a pretentious program, it 
is necessary to stimulate artificially the hotel-patronage 
of those communities who are planning for the first 
time to keep open the coming season; and, consequently, 
neighborhood-clubs, Sunday schools, fraternal organisa- 
tions, lodges, camera-clubs and all kinds of bodies are 
planning, in Southern New England, to provide outings 
for their members_this coming winter in the winter- 
sports territory. 

Places which have announced their intention to keep 
open for the pleasure of the winter-visitor include: 
Bethel Inn, Bethel, Maine; Mansion House and Riccar 
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Inn, Poland Springs, Maine; Portland, Maine; Augusta, 
Maine; Presidential Inn, Conway, New Hampshire; 
Hotel Randall and Kearsarge Hall, N. Conway, New 
Hampshire; Russell Cottages and Abbott Farm, Kear- 
sarge, New Hampshire; The Bellevue and Maple Villa, 
Intervale, New Hampshire; Gray’s Inn, Iron Mountain 
House and Eagle Mountain House, Jackson, New 
Hampshire; Berlin, New Hampshire; Laconia, New 
Hampshire; Waterville Inn and Cottages, Waterville 
Valley, New Hampshire; Hanover Inn, Hanover, New 
Hampshire; Peckett’s On-Sugar-Hill, Franconia, New 
Hampshire; Hotel Bristol, Bristol, New Hampshire; 
Shattuck Inn, Jaffrey, New Hampshire; Newport 
House, Newport, New Hampshire; New London Inn, 
New London, New Hampshire; Fitzwilliam Tavern, 
Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire; Woodstock Inn, Wood- 
stock, Vermont; Waterbury Inn, Waterbury, Vermont; 
Brandon Inn, Brandon, Vermont; New Fullerton Inn, 
Chester, Vermont; Lafayette Hotel, Gorham, New 
Hampshire; Mount View Inn, Gorham, New Hamp- 
shire; The Newport House, Newport, Vermont; The 
Arco Inn, Arlington, Vermont; The Northfield, E. 
Northfield, Mass,; Hotel Barton, Barton, Vermont; 
Mt. Aeolus Inn, E. Dorset, Vermont; Hale’s Tavern, 
Wells River, Vermont; The South Royalton House, S 
Royalton, Vermont; The Adnabrown, Springfield, Ver- 
mont; The Elm Hotel, Charlestown, New Hampshire; 
The St. Johnsbury House, St. Johnsbury, Vermont; 
The Park Inn, Northfield, Vermont; Green Mountain 
Inn, Stowe, Vermont; The Windsor House, Windsor, 
- Vermont; The Huntoon House, North Sutton, New 
Hampshire; Chelsea Inn, Chelsea, Vermont; Park View 
Hotel, Chelsea, Vermont: New Avenue Hotel, St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont; Hotel Welden and Mansion 
House, Greenfield, Mass.; Williams Inn, Williamstown, 
Mass.; Hotel Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
Further particulars will be furnished gladly by 
Denny B. Goode, secretary, Convention and Tourist 
Bureau, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 


Objectionable Highlights 


Dear Eprror: I read your sizzling editorial in Janu- 
ary. It’s an eye-opener, sure! I have just such a pic- 
ture. It was given me by a photo-picturist, who has 
shown his photographs in slons (salons) here and 
abroad. He is mighty proud of his success. It is an 
enlargement on bromide paper and hangs in my den. 
It has a small, brass label at the bottom of the frame— 
“Pastoral,” followed by the maker’s name. It shows a 
big field backed by some woods. In the center is a big 
elm and under its branches, in the shade, are a number 
of cows of a dark color. In the foreground is a pond 
with a lot of white ducks swimming around. He claims 
to be a pupil of Steiglitz, who, he said, discovered pic- 
torial photography by means of a linked ring. The 
picture looked fine to me, at first; but after reading your 
remarks about highlights, and how they sometimes 
spoil a picture, I began studying my pastoral and 
wondered why I hadn’t seen them before. A white 
cow is not far from the lower left-hand corner, with her 
back turned to the middle of the picture; and there is 
another white one, in the opposite corner, but lying 
down. The more I look at these two highlights, the 
more they annoy me, and I have kept looking from one 
to the other, until I was nearly cross-eyed. In fact, 
when you enter the room and notice the picture, the 
first things you see are the two white cows, one in each 
lower corner. Of course, after a while, you notice the 
cows resting in the shade of the elm, in the middle of 
the picture; but your eye is worried by the two high- 
lights, the two white cows I have mentioned. It’s my 


opinion that the artist must think they are there to 
balance each other, as one of my camera friends re- 
marked, the other day, when he saw the picture. To 
tell the truth, I shouldn’t make any fuss over the matter, 
if I hadn’t read your article about highlights. 

Now, you only spoke of one highlight; my picture has 
two. What are you going to do about it? Which of 
the two would you doctor? Or, would you doctor both 
of them? My wife could do it, if necessary, as she has 
had a lot of experience in painting on china, and could 
easily daub some paint or watercolor on these two 
pesky cows. As you would say, they could be made 
darker, or blotted out entirely. . 

My wife holds you, personally, responsible for this 
mess. She says, if I hadn’t read your story about the 
highlight, I might be entirely satisfied. Of course, she 
doesn’t realise that almost any day we might have a 
visit from some joy-killer, who will let the cat out of 
the bag, as they say. So what’s the use? Might as 
well have it out now, as any time. Meanwhile, I hope 
you'll write something about the pictures that have 
more than one objectionable highlight. 

Wishing your magazine success and prosperity, 

Sincerely yours, 
F. M. Banger. 


Loafing Merchandise 


Ir you found an employee loafing on the job, you 
certainly wouldn’t offer to pay his room-rent and then 
furnish him heat and light as well. 

But do you know that a great many dealers are doing 
almost the same thing with certain lines of their mer- 
chandise that are no more profitable than the loafing 
employee? 

A clerk is engaged for no other purpose than to earn 
new profits. You certainly don’t keep him just for 
ornament, no matter how well groomed he may be. It 
is the profits you are after. 

Just stop to think for a moment. How much differ- 
ence is there between a shelf filled with slowly moving 
stock, or stock that does not move at all, and the clerk 
who is loafing on the job? Both were brought into your 
store to earn profits and both have refused to do it. Is 
there really any difference between the two—so far as 
their money-value to you is concerned? 

Certainly not! 

You would take quick action with the loafing em- 
ployee. But. how about the shirking merchandise—the 
shelf-warmers that are resting so comfortably about 
your store? You are paying rent for the space they 
occupy. So, also, you are paying for the insurance that 
protects them from loss by fire. Other items of expense 
you can trace to them. Why, then, shouldn’t these 
shelf-warmers be given the same summary treatment 
that you would mete out to the loafing clerk? 

The keen and successful business-man would dismiss 
the loafing clerk just the same as would you. But he 
also would round up the loafing merchandise—mark it 
down even below cost if necessary—and send it kiting 
out of the door! 

He soon would have in place of the shirking clerk one 
who was worthy of his hire—one who would be willing 
to earn the profits. In place of the loafing merchandise, 
he also would fill his shelves with that which was in real 
demand—the merchandise that made quick profits and 
really was worthy of the space it occupied. 

So you see that there really isn’t very much difference 
between the loafing clerk and the shelf-warming mer- 
chandise. One should be disposed of just as quickly 
as the other, if you want to get all the profits that are 
coming to you.—Exchange. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Sliding Lantern 


Dear Editor: One rainy afternoon, half a dozen of 
us boys gathered together in the lounge of our camera 
club. The atmosphere was depressing. By-and-by, 
Benton, our humorist, started things. ‘‘Have you ever 
seen a sliding lantern?” ‘“Can’t say that I have,” 
slowly drawled Max Adler. “Well,’”’ continued Benton, 
“you've read in an English journal, some time ago, a 
paragraph headed: ‘Lantern Slides to France’; haven’t 
you?” “Seems as if I had,’’ assented Adler. ‘Well; 
that’s the sliding lantern. How it crossed the English 
channel, I could never make out.” With this brilliant 
remark, Benton subsided. ‘Now, I know of another 
stunt done by a lantern,” remarked Charlie Born. “It 
slides by electric light; but where and how, it didn’t say, 
except the title read, ‘Lantern Slides by Electric 
Light,’” he concluded. ‘You've got nothing on me,” 
interrupted George Tillman, “my lantern slides for 
charity.” Fingering the pages of a magazine, Oscar 
Weil read, “Lantern Slides in Church.” Suddenly 
dropping the magazine, he continued, “I wonder if it’s 
still sliding! I feel like warning the sexton. If the 
lantern should be in the balcony, its momentum might 
carry it over the railing, drop on the poor man’s coco 
and lay him out.” “This is a busy world,” piped up 
Madge in his soprano voice, holding up a bound volume 
of Camera Craft. ‘On looking through the index, I 
came across ‘Camera Slides in the Home.’” ‘“That’s 
all right,” drawled Adler, ‘so long there’re no kids 
around. It might fall on the cat and put her out of 
business. Anyhow, it’s where you can watch it, and 
see if it does any of those stunts we've been talking 
about.” “‘Hold on!” shouted the belated Morss, hold- 
ing up a magazine. Just at that moment was an ex- 
plosion in the darkroom, and all rushed out to see if 
anybody was killed. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. 5. P. 


She Missed the Point 


Amonc the calls received last summer was one from 
Miss X., the attractive receptionist of a well-known 
portrait-studio in Philadelphia. Several years ago, 
when she was teaching school in Greater Boston, Miss 
X. showed great proficiency in her hobby—photog- 
raphy; and I told her so. Encouraged by her success 
in home-portraiture, she decided to take it up pro- 
fessionally. Having considerable executive ability, in 
addition to her good looks and engaging personality, 
Miss X. concluded to accept the position as receptionist 
in a Philadelphia studio owned and conducted by a 
popular American photographer. A handsome desk was 
assigned to her in the reception- or booking-room, at 
which she sat when not engaged with customers. 
Soon she became the most popular acquisition to this 
particular studio. Attracted by her pretty cheeks, 


shapely ears and beautiful hair, several of the younger 
assistants in the technical department—when passing 
through the reception-room—would occasionally steal 
up from behind and bestow upon her tokens of affec- 
tionate appreciation, which, of course, she resented. 
One day, she conceived the idea of resorting to a 


well-known motto as a means of self-defence; so the 
next morning a small placard bearing the following 
inscription decorated the center of her desk: 


“The Lord helps him, who helps himself; 
But the Lord help him, who helps himself 
Here!” 

A few days afterwards, Miss X. received a call from 
Miss R., the receptionist of a neighboring, rival por- 
trait-studio, who had the reputation of being as smart 
as a steel-trap, though she lacked facial beauty and per- 
sonal charm. She noticed the prohibitory sign and, 
supposing that it referred to a young woman’s favorite 
requisites,—candy, face-powder and lip-stick,—she de- 
termined to appropriate the idea. Therefore, when 
Miss X. returned the call, one day, she noticed on Miss 
R.’s desk, reposing among boxes of sweetmeats and 
little vanities, a large card which bore the following 
warning: 

“The Lord helps him, who helps himself; 
But the Lord help him, who helps himself 
Tere!” 


Contre-Jour Effects 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that he has been trying to 
make photographs of the snow, and against the light, 
to enable him to get those long shadows that are directed 
towards the camera. He complains that the results 
are very foggy and wishes to know the remedy. It 
probably did not occur to him to use a lens-shade, 
which can be attached to the front of the lens and which 
keeps the sun from shining into it, provided the sun is 
not directly opposite the camera. No one expects to 
make successful pictures under such difficult conditions. 
If the lens is flush with the lens-board or camera-front, 
the lens-shade may be attached by some improvised 
means, which will suggest itself to any camerist having 
at least some degree of mechanical skill. The lens- 
shade may be made of cardboard, shaped like a funnel, 
and the inside painted a dead-black. 


Convincing a Doubting Customer 


WHILE waiting to be served at the photo-counter of 
Pinkham & Smith’s Boylston Street Store, Boston, one 
day before Christmas, I overheard words of counsel 
issuing from the lips of Charles Macdonald, one of the 
many genial and experienced optometrists of the estab- 
lishment. The recipient of his professional advice was 
an attractive young lady who was not sure that the 
large shell-rimmed spectacles that had been prescribed 
for her, were becoming to her style of beauty. With 
exemplary tact, Mr. Macdonald extolled the advan- 
tages of the popular aid to vision. “They are very 
stylish—just the thing—you know.” The modern 
Diana looked a bit doubtful. “Pardon me; but they 
serve to bring out your beautiful complexion,” observed 
the specialist. The lady seemed to appreciate the 
merit of this statement, for she smiled approvingly. 
“Oh, I forgot,” he hastened to add, ‘they protect the 
eyes when you eat grape-fruit.” Quite persuaded, the 
fair customer replied, “Indeed! Well; I'll take them. 
You may do them up.” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Christmas Felicitations 


Ir is with much pleasure and gratification that we 
acknowledge the receipt of the many Christmas and 
New Year wishes received during the latter part of 
December. These expressions of cheer, satisfaction 
and encouragement came to us from near and far, in- 
cluding parts of the old world—beyond the Atlantic 
and beyond the Pacific. In several instances, these 
greetings were accompanied by beautiful pictures, the 
work of the senders, and we more than appreciate these 
expressions of friendly feeling and good-will. An addi- 
tional cause for satisfaction and pleasure was the num- 
ber of personal letters which commended our high 
editorial and typographical standards. We were made 
to feel that sound ideals and true quality have more 
weight than ever before and are fully appreciated by 
discriminating readers and advertisers. The Editors 
of this publication hope that they deserve these ex- 
pressions and acts of friendly consideration, and they 
will continue to labor as enthusiastically and con- 
scientiously as hitherto to make PHoro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE what is exemplary in photographic journalism. 


An Exhibition by Floyd Vail, F.R.P.S. 


WE are sure that our readers will be pleased to learn 
that Floyd Vail is to exhibit many of his pictorial 
masterpieces at the Smithsonian Institution, United 
States National Museum, Section of Photography, 
Arts and Industries Build’ng, Washington, D.C. The 
exhibition will be open until February 15, 1922. Those 
of our readers who live in Washington or who expect 
to be in that city during the early part of February 
should not fail to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to view Mr. Vail’s beautiful pictorial photographs. 


Pittsburgh Salon of Photography, 1922 


Tue Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photography under the auspices of the Photo- 
graphic Section of the Academy of Science and Art 
will be held in the Galleries of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Penn., from March 1 to 31, inclusive, 1922. 
Last day for receiving prints will be Monday, February 
6. Conditions of Entry and other information may be 
obtained from Chas. K. Archer, secretary, 1412 Car- 
negie Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

The jury, this season, for the Pittsburgh Salon is 
composed of the following well-known pictorialists: Dr. 
Amasa Day Chaffee, New York City, Francis Orville 
Libby, Portland, Maine, and Miss Jane Reece, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Report of the Buffalo Convention 
July 18-23, 1921 


Enrtuustastic and numerous have been the reports, 
from all sides, of the 39th Annual Convention of the 
Photographers Association of America, held at Buffalo, 
N.Y., July 18-23, 1921. It was an event of unusual 
importance and success. Additional proof of this is the 
“Minutes of Proceedings,” in the form of a large vol- 


ume (8x11) of over two hundred pages, beautifully 
printed, and illustrated with twenty-one full-page por- 
traits selected from the general exhibit of the Conven- 
tion. The appearance of this report indicates the 
acme of simplicity, good taste and workmanship, 
which are a credit to those who had its publication in 
charge. The text is a verbatim report of the proceed- 
ings of the several sessions, from day to day, and sug- 
gests the character and ability of the various speakers 
which included prominent members of the Association 
and officers from the president to the secretary. 

The perusal of this interesting report will be enjoyed 
by those who were present, also by others who were 
prevented from attending. In addition to the “‘Min- 
utes” is the ““Honor-Roll,” which consists of the names 
of members whose pictures were accepted and hung by 
the Jury of Selection; a list of past-presidents of the 
P.A. of A.; complete list with names of living members, 
active members and associate members, followed by 
twenty-three pages of selected advertising. Besides the 
selected portraits is the Prize-Winning Commercial 
Photograph in the “Big Ben” Competition. The Jury 
of Selection for the general exhibit consisted of Blanche 
Reineke, J. E. Mock and Frank R. Bill. 


Central Y. M. C. A. Camera Club, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Ir is a pleasure to record the growth of camera- 
clubs in the Y. M. C. A. In Philadelphia, the Central 
Y. M. C. A. Camera Club, 1421 Arch Street, Sixth 
Floor, is an active, progressive and well-equipped 
organisation to promote and maintain practical interest 
in photography. Meetings, exhibitions and outings 
are held regularly under the management of efficient 
committees. Those of our readers who are in Philadel- 
phia should accept the cordial invitation of the club 
to call. Application-blanks for membership may be 
obtained at the Office, first floor, 1421 Arch Street. 


Theft of Valuable Paintings 


Reapers of Puoro-Era MacGazine, we are sure, 
will be glad to show an interest, and give valuable aid, 
if possible, in the matter concerning the theft of several 
valuable oil-paintings which belonged to the Editor of 
Puoto-Era Macazine. They were left, ten days before 
Christmas, in an art-store in Bromfield Street, Boston, 
to be framed and, on the way to the factory, they were 
removed from the truck by a bold thief. The paintings 
consisted of a 16 x 20 upright interior of green woods, 
the work of Henry Hammond Ahl, member of the Bos- 
ton Art Club. The smaller picture was an 8 x 10 hori- 
zontal brook-scene with the rocks in the foreground by 
E. C. Ahl, wife of Henry H. Ahl. All attempts to re- 
cover these lost paintings have been fruitless. It is 
supposed that the thief sold them, personally, to some 
art-lover either in Boston or some other city. The 
third picture was painted on silk and represented a 
party of dancers dressed in the costume of the 18th 
century. Any one who will give a clue to the where- 
abouts of any of these pictures will confer a favor upon 
the Editor, and win a suitable reward. 
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Sympathy for Dr. David Bevan 


One of the benefits of pictorial photography is that 
it makes many friends for those whose work has the 
touch of human sympathy. Work that is done con 
amore belongs to this class. It is this quality which, 
together with technical skill and artistic interpreta- 
tion, distinguishes the pictures of Dr. Bevan, many of 
which have appeared in the pages of PHotro-Era 
Macazine. Through them, this genial pictorialist 
has added to his many friends, who must sympathise 
with him in his present affliction which has rendered 
him quite helpless. He is under treatment at the 
Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia, and his delightful 
camera-activity has been temporarily suspended. 

We are sure that many will join with us in wishing 
Dr. Bevan a speedy recovery, and that he may be able 
to resume his favorite pastime—to a certain degree, 
at least. If this pleasure is not vouchsafed him, 
may he be able to enjoy his pastime in several available 
ways, without actually using his camera. With his 
intelligence, experience and artistic taste, he can en- 
joy the work of others and, perhaps, still continue to 
contribute prints for publication and exhibition. 


A Standard Work on Color-Printing 


To workers who are practically interested in color- 
printing, as publishers or professional printers, we 
earnestly recommend Professor Munsell’s book on 
color-printing, a brief, but intelligent review of which, 
by a local expert, appears elsewhere in this issue. 


The Union Camera Club of Boston 
Bestows Honorary Fellowships 


Tue camera club composed of members of, and run 
under the auspices of, the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, 48 Boylston Street, is now known popularly 
as the Union Camera Club of Boston. One of the many 
advantages of this organisation is that its members 
never go on strike. They are active at all hours of the 
day, and are known to burn, frequently, the “midnight 
electricity.” 

At the regular monthly meeting of the club, January 
3, it was voted unanimously that Honorary Fellowship 
be bestowed upon Dr. Amasa Day Chaffee, M.D., of 
New York, and Wilfred A. French, Ph.D., of PHoro- 
Era Macaztne. No more additions to this list are to 
be made during the year 1922. The first, and one of 
the only three workers to enjoy this distinction, is John 
H. Garo, portrait-photographer of Boston. 


Pictorial Photographers of America 


Tue first meeting this year of the P.P.A. was held at 
the Art Center, 65-67 East 56th Street, New York City, 
on Monday evening, January 9. Mr. Elbert Mac- 
naughtan presided. The spacious hall was crowded to 
the doors. Mr. Ira W. Martin gave us a very excellent 
talk upon Still-Life; his remarks were replete with wis- 
dom and truth with regard to composition. Mr. 
Martin was followed by Mr. Richard M. Coit of the 
Brooklyn Institute, whose dissertation upon Land- 
scapes was truly exceptional, pleasing and instructive; 
his many references to the term “landscape adjustor” 
were a great source of entertainment. It is safe to say 
that Mr. Coit has coined a compound etymological 
entity which always will be photographically with us. 
There was a large entry of prints that illustrated the 


subjects of the evening. Mrs. Hervy and the rest of 
the committee on the hanging of pictures are to be 
highly complimented upon their indefatigable energy 
in making this part of our meetings a great success. 


T. W. Kicmer. 


Investing Surplus Profits 


Ir has been remarked by an eminent economist and 
statistician that billions of dollars have been lost by 
careless or gullible American investors. Be that as it 
may, much depends on the kind of broker or banker one 
deals with. Also, favorable times like the present, 
when really good securities are very low, should be 
utilised by prudent investors. The perusal of the 
latest circular, “High-Grade Investments,” issued by 
Hotchkin & Company, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass., 
and which will be forwarded at request by this wide- 
awake and reliable firm (approved by the Editors) will 
show a list of high-class, good-paying industrial securi- 
ties, most of which have not passed a dividend and are 
not likely to. 


Articles from Photo-Era Magazine Included 
in the Industrial Digest 


Reapers of this magazine will be glad to know that 
many of the important articles we publish will be cov- 
ered by the new weekly, The Industrial Digest, which 
abstracts the informative articles from nearly six hun- 
dred leading trade and technical publications. Digests 
from this magazine will appear under one of the follow- 
ing industrial classifications, and cross-references will be 
provided for articles related to other industries: 


Automotive Oils and Petroleum 
Building and Construc- Printing and Publishing 
tion Clothing and Garments 
Cement and Concrete Rubber 
Drugs and Chemicals Sugar and Confectionery 
Electrical Textiles 
Fuel, Coal and Power Paper and Paper-Prod- 
Glass, Pottery and Jew- _ ucts 
elry Hardware and Paints 
Machinery and Machine- Lumber and Wood-Prod- 
Products ucts 
Iron and Steel Transportation 
Food and Beverages Packing, Canning and 
Brick, Stone and Clay Refrigerating 
Leather and Leather- Amusements and Hotels 
Products Advertising 
Metals and Metal Prod- Financial 
ucts Economic 
Mining Engineering 


An annual index will be issued, that will supply 
readers with a comprehensive review of the most im- 
portant articles in PHoto-Era MAGaAzINE as well as 
articles from each of the other six hundred periodicals. 

The new weekly will be issued by the Periodical 
Digest Corporation at 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City. It is designed to save time and trouble for the 
busy executive and serve as a much-needed supple- 
ment to the industrial magazines which are the very 
backbone of our national industrial information. 


Prizes for Scientific Photographs 


Tue ScreNcE MontTHLY announces in its 
February issue a camera-contest for ‘“‘camera-fans” 
with prizes from $15 to $25. Original pictures, never 
before published, with scientific or mechanical interest, 
are desired. 
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Original pen-and-ink drawing 


Charles A. Hughes 


HUGHES’ ZOO 


New Year’s Greetings from Charles A. Hughes 


Mr. Cuartes A. Hucues, one of our genial sub- 
scribers and photo-contributors—who uses the camera 
occasionally but always with signal success—surprised 
the Editors with a unique New Year’s greeting—in the 
form of an original sketch, which is reproduced here- 
with. This pen-and-ink drawing is a good example of 
a series of animal-pictures from his humorously ani- 
mated pen, which has been appearing in Judge, for 
some time. His individually characterised animals ex- 
press their New Year’s wishes to the Puoto-Era 
Editors in no uncertain manner. 

We recommend Mr. Hughes’ original ability to those 
in need of publicity-service, whether for individual or 
general use; for our friend is a professional cartoonist, 
and one of the most original in the country. 


Maude Adams as Photo-Inventor 


Tue veil of mystery, amounting almost to secrecy, 
which has surrounded the activities during the past 
few years, of Maude Adams, the well-known actress, 
has been lifted recently. She is reported to have been 
spending much of her time in the laboratories of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, perfecting a 
motion-picture color-process which she is said to have 
invented for pictures for children. Well; what is good 
for intelligent children, is good enough for grown-ups, 
who are familiar with Kinemacolor, Technicolor and 
other successful methods for projecting motion-pictures 
in natural colors. 


Danish Pictorial Photographs 


A COLLECTION of photographs by members of the 
Camera Club of Copenhagen, Denmark, was shown in 
the rooms of the Union Camera Club of Boston, during 
the month of January, and attracted widespread atten- 
tion on account of the originality and beauty of the 
subjects. These fifteen prints comprised portraits, 
genres, street-scenes, marines, landscapes, animal- 
parks and cloud-effects, executed in gum-bichromate 
and bromide, beautiful in tone and composition, and 
were shown by courtesy of PHoto-Era MAGaAzINe. 

Arrangements are under way by which these unusu- 
ally interesting pictures may be published in an early 
issue of this magazine, together with a story by the 
president of the Copenhagen Camera Club. 


A Step in the Right Direction 


WHEN a manufacturer does a thing in the right direc- 
tion, it is a pleasure to record it. In the present case we 
refer to the Wollensak Optical Company, which has 
decided to absorb the 10% tax effective January 1, 
1922, on photographic lenses and thus make possible 
a substantial saving to the purchaser. This well- 
known and progressive firm believes that it is the duty 
of the manufacturer to do everything possible to keep 
prices within a reasonable limit. We are confident that 
the attitude taken by this company is one that will be 
appreciated by amateur and professional photographers 
who are eager to obtain better lens-equipments for the 
coming year. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


F. E. C.—Window-transparencies from orig- 
inal negatives may be made quite easily. All that 
is required is a good glass-negative, dryplates of low sen- 
sitiveness, a sheet of plain glass without imperfections, 
and a transparency-frame—a method which is quite 
simple and has been described fully, and several times, 
in Puoto-Era MaGazine. See articles in issues of 
March 1919 and May 1916—both by the Editor. 

C. S—To build an 8 x 10 View-Camera, you 
should first examine a model that suits you in every 
particular. Almost any large dealer in second-hand 
cameras, in your city, would be willing to lend you 
a used one for a few days for a consideration, in order 
that you might thoroughly examine it and make your 
own specifications. Unless you are a skilled cabinet- 
maker, it would not pay you to buy the material and 
take the time to make one, as you could, very likely, 
purchase such a camera at a very low price. There 
are, moreover, certain things to be observed, in build- 
ing a camera accurate in every particular, that you 
might not know or observe. In the end, it might 
be well to adopt our suggestion and send for a bar- 
gain-list, which is published by every “second-hand 
dealer” advertised in PHoro-Era MAGazine. 

F. E. S.—Profitable motion-picture work in a 
small country town is doubtful. In the first place, 
to purchase the type of standard outfit that you will 
require to meet all requirements will cost about eight 
hundred dollars. In all probability, you would not 
have enough topical material to warrant the installa- 
tion of a developing and printing equipment. Unless 
there is more going on in your town than is usually 
the case, you will exhaust possibly interesting material 
in a very short time. This, added to the necessity to 
send the negative-film away to be developed and 
printed, makes it virtually impossible to photograph 
and project on the screen a local event—no matter how 
interesting at the time—before it is too old to be of 
news-value. However, if your town has a first-class 
motion-picture theater with an enterprising manager, 
it might be possible to make some arrangement with 
him to use material which you might obtain in sur- 
rounding towns. Then, again, you might become 
associated with one of the large motion-picture com- 
panies which producé a weekly news-release and act as 
their local representative within a stated territory. 
In such an event, it would be necessary for you to 
“cover” all parades, fires, accidents and other events 
with the least possible loss of time and to see that each 
foot of the negative film possessed “live” news-value. 
To sum up the entire proposition, it would seem that 
you had better give up the idea, for the present, unless 
you believe yourself to be equipped artistically and 
technically to handle the matter with success. It 
would be better not to make the attempt at all, than to 
produce work not of the best. If you are a good 
“still” photographer now, you would only hurt your 
reputation by putting out motion-picture material 
not up to standard requirements. 

E. H. D.—It is rather difficult for us to deter- 
mine the exact cause of your trouble, inasmuch 
as you have sent us none of your prints for inspection. 
From what you say we are inclined to believe that 
the reason for your prints not bleaching was possibly 


due to insufficient washing after they had been re- 
moved from the regular fixing-bath. It is very essen- 
tial where the redeveloping process is used that the 
prints be thoroughly washed before they are placed in 
the bleaching-solution. If desired, a Hypo-Alum 
toning-bath may also be used; but we believe you will 
find the results obtained with Royal Re-Developer or 
a re-developing solution mixed in accordance with the 
published formula a reliable one much more satis- 
factory. If after following these instructions you are 
still unable to obtain the results desired, we shall be 
glad to have you send us some of your prints for 
examination. 

H. B.—The advantage claimed for the blue 
nitrogen-filled lamp in printing is that the 
light seems to have greater actinic power than the 
regular mazda lamp. How much more power the 
nitrogen lamp has over the other is a debated 
question, particularly, when such lamps are used in the 
average small printing-machine. It is usually best to 
use groundglass in the printing-machine as it diffuses 
the light evenly over the picture-space and also dims 
the filaments of the lamp so that they are not likely 
to make an impression on the sensitive paper. About 
a 60-candle-power light is sufficient for the average 
printing-box; but there are so many different types 
of lamps used to-day that in our opinion it would be 
better for you to call at some large photo-dealers and 
make a careful inspection of the various types of 
printing-machines now on the market. After asking 
all manner of questions and inspecting the machines 
personally, you would be in an excellent position to 
know what would fill your requirements. 

J. H—With regard to a formula to make 
fabric fire-proof, we give you the following from 
E. J. Wall’s “Dictionary of Photography”: prepare 
following: water, two ounces; sal-ammoniac, 150 
grains; boracic-acid, 60 grains; borax, 30 grains. 
The article to be fire-proofed is boiled in this for about 
a quarter of an hour; wrung out and dried. Another 
formula is: water, two ounces; alum, one dram; am- 
monium-phosphate, one dram; borax, two drams. 

A third formula is: water, two ounces; ammonium 
or soda sulphate (glauber salt), one-quarter ounce; 
boracic-acid, 30 grains; borax, 30 grains. The first 
formula is probably the best. 

A. C. O.—The lens should always be parallel 
to the film or plate. A camera-front that is not 
tight is apt to be responsible for a greater or lesser 
amount of distortion. Before purchasing a camera 
be sure to examine carefully that portion of it 
which holds lens and shutter. If it leans forward 
or backward and the right and left sides move easily, 
so that one part of the lens is nearer to the film than 
the other—do not accept the camera. A rigid front 
is essential to success. 

W. C. K.—Most roll-film and film-packs are 
warranted against deterioration from eight to 
twelve months. The expiration-date is stamped 
plainly on every box, so that with due attention there is 
little danger that you may receive old film. If the film 
is to be used immediately it makes little difference, pro- 
vided the expiration-date has not been passed. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


A GramMar or Cotor—Arrangements of Strathmore 
Papers in a Variety of Printed Color Combinations 
according to the Munsell Color System. Format, 
814 x 1234"... Numerous charts in color and dia- 
grams. Boards, $10.00. Mittineague, U.S.A.: The 
Strathmore Paper Company. 


According to the Preface, “This book presents a 
system for the measuring of color and for its orderly 
use.” The Munsell color-system is not altogether new. 
The “Atlas of the Munsell Color System” with its ac- 
companying handbook, “A Color Notation,” has been 
available for some years. There are also numerous 
other color-charts with more or less convenience and 
logical arrangement to recommend them. Wherein, 
may we ask, does the Munsell system differ from the 
others sufficiently to warrant the preparation and pub- 
lication of an elaborate work like the present? 

According to the Introduction written by Professor 
Munsell, the world of color may be best imagined as a 
sphere. The north and south poles of this sphere would 
be, respectively, white and black, and the axis a meas- 
ured scale of grays. If the equator be imagined as 
divided into ten equal portions, these portions occupied 
by the five primary colors and their intermediates in 
proper sequence, and the colors imagined as extending 
through the sphere, of high value as they approach the 
north pole, and low value as they approach the south 
pole, and diminishing in intensity as they penetrate the 
sphere until they become merged in the neutral gray 
of the axis, we shall have a good idea of the Munsell 
sphere. Every known color may be scientifically 
placed in its proper location on this sphere, or below or 
above its surface, and it is evident that a statement of 
the exact place any color occupies becomes immediately 
a logical and scientific definition of that particular color. 
Such a statement may be expressed in simple numeri- 
cal terms, as—located in a certain hue, with a certain 
height in the vertical scale of values, and at a certain 
definite distance from the axis, this last measurement 
expressive of the intensity of the color. Here is the 
first great advantage of the Munsell system, a definite 
and unchangeable nomenclature simply expressed in 
figures. The words “‘tawpe,” “henna,” “mauve,” may 
have a definite meaning to-day for some people; but 
any shade whatever expressed in the Munsell color- 
notation can be readily and accurately placed by any 
one familiar with this system. 

Harmony of color is conceived by Professor Munsell 
as being merely another expression for balance, an idea 
grateful to all photographers. Color itself being ex- 
pressed numerically, balance of color becomes also a 
numerical question and any suggested color-combina- 
tion can be tested under this system by a simple arith- 
metical equation; and, furthermore, color-arrange- 
ments can be safely devised by those who might not 
otherwise think themselves ‘qualified for such a task. 
This forms the second great advantage of the Munsell 
system as set forth in the book under consideration. 


It is easy to understand how valuable such a system 
must necessarily be to printers, advertisers and de- 
signers, and we have here the reasons why the great 
amount of thought, experimentation and expense in- 
volved in the publication of this Grammar of Color 
have been considered well worth while. The work has 
been admirably done, and the book itself is accom- 
panied by a portfolio of colored cover-papers with 
printed suggestions for arrangement of color-harmonies 
not expressly set forth in the main Grammar. The 
colored inks are all designated by their proper color- 
notation. 

In the early days, the invention of a method of tran- 
scribing spoken thought into written form, we all agree 
was, perhaps, the greatest single step towards present- 
day civilisation. In more modern times, the invention 
and elaboration of a system of notation of music we 
know has been indispensable in the development of 
this sister-art. Friends of the Munsell system speak of 
the Munsell color-notation as a similar step, heralding 
great and unforeseen development in the use of color. 

It will be evident from the above that this work is 
of much value,—first, to those already expert in work- 
ing with color and appreciative of an accurate termin- 
ology; and, second, to that large class of us who wel- 
come the opportunity to improve our knowledge and 
use of color-harmonies through the help of a simple and 
logical treatise. 

C.G. W. 


Tue Britisu JouRNAL PHotoGRapHic ALMANAC, 1922. 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C. Price, paper- 
edition, $1.00; cloth, $1.50; postage extra according 
to zone. New York, U.S.A.: George Murphy, Inc., 
57 East Ninth Street, American Agents. 


Surely, a photographic annual that is in its sixty- 
first issue may be said to have met the needs of photog- 
raphers to a remarkable degree. It is true of the well- 
known British Journal Photographic Almanac, 1922, 
which is now obtainable from the American agents, 
photographic dealers or PHoro-ErA MAGazine. 

As usual, the contents are of much value to the active 
professional photographer. For the amateur there is 
much to help him to a better understanding of photog- 
raphy. Among the large number of topics treated may 
be found a Directory of Photographic Societies in the 
British Empire; Photographic Bodies; Self-Instruction 
in Photography by the Editor; Epitome of Progress 
under which heading are found: Events of the Year; 
Apparatus and Equipment; Photographing Vari- 
ous Subjects; Negative-Processes; Printing-Processes; 
Color-Photography; Formule for The Principal Photo- 
graphic Processes; Miscellaneous Information; Tables 
and Index. 

Perhaps, one of the most attractive features of the 
almanac is the advertising-section which contains in 
its pages illustrations and descriptions of the very latest 
photographic equipment placed on the market by 
English and foreign manufacturers. A thorough ex- 
amination of these pages will enable the reader to be- 
come well informed with regard to present-day methods 
and complete outfits for virtually every photographic 
requirement. No progressive amateur or professional 
photographer should be without the almanac of 1922. 


Kept His Promise 


ContTRIBUTOR—* You told me you would print my 
article with a big cut.” 
Eprror—“ Well, I did. I cut out nearly a half of it.” 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Just when public attention is focused on Washington, 
and anything even remotely connected with America is 
of interest to us over here, Mr. Hoppé is lucky enough 
to bring out his book of portraits of beautiful American 
women. At least, he may have published it before; 
but it is just getting known now. It is printed in an 
artistic manner in a photogravure process which such a 
de luxe book can afford, and the photographs have that 
charm and distinction that we are accustomed to expect 
from Mr. Hoppé’s camera. It is a gift, this knowing 
exactly where to place the model on the plate, which 
naturally applies to any other subject. It all depends 
on the point of view. It is just a matter of an instine- 
tive feeling for composition; and lucky are they who 
possess it, for, to our thinking, it is very difficult if not 
impossible to teach. The psychologist might argue 
that it is the same with the happenings of life, which 
are big and hopeful, or mean and depressing, according 
to our mental angle of view. But this has nothing to 
do with photography, though it reminds us of Captain 
Scott of Antarctic Expedition fame, who said of Mr. 
Herbert Ponting, his photographer, that he was “the 
most delighted man,” for he exalted every experience. 
The climate of these grim regions, in Mr. Ponting’s 
language, was “magically invigorating” and, when the 
others were glad to see the last of a pack of ice, this 
optimist remarks: “I saw the last of it with a feeling 
almost of regret, because it had seldom failed to have 
some daily novelty and surprise.’ Mr. Herbert 
Ponting’s book, ““The Great White South,” has been 
recently published (Duckworth & Co., 30/ —). It con- 
tains some of this photographer’s famous Antarctic 
photographs with which lectures were illustrated on 
the screen. 

The Kodak £1,000 monthly prize-competitions, 
which we mentioned in a previous letter, are growing 
in popularity and interest, and are roping in the photog- 
raphers of country places. The entries for last month 
have far exceeded those of the month before, and the 
quality of the work is of a very high standard. In fact, 
one or two editors of illustrated papers have asked to 
be allowed to see the results of November’s competi- 
tion with the idea of selecting prints for their papers. 
This is a distinct compliment, for, as we know, these 
exacting gentlemen are not easy to satisfy. Competi- 
tors seem much impressed by the names of the judges 
(two. are chosen every month), though why one should 
jump at sending one’s work to be judged by some pub- 
lic character, who may know nothing whatever about 
photography, is a mystery. The idea, we are told, is 
that such names place the competition on a very 
sound footing, for the public will know that men of this 
stamp would not lend themselves to any trickery or 
unfairness. There is no doubt that these names have 
been a good advertisement for Kodak, and their com- 
petition has caught the public imagination. 

“And who are these distinguished people?’ the 
reader may be asking. Here are the names of some of 
the promised judges:—G. K. Chesterton; Solomon J. 
Solomon, the painter; Charles Hawtrey; Richard Jack, 
another painter, and Claude E. Shepperson, whose 
graceful drawings are now so familiar to the public 
through the pages of Punch. The judges for this last 
month’s competition were Gerald du Maurier and 


Conan Doyle. For a future one, Augustus John has 
been chosen, and we hoped that, perhaps, Lord Lever- 
hulme might have been elected to act with him. After 
the public dispute about the decapitated portrait, one 
could imagine all sorts of amusing contretemps arising 
between these two; but evidently Kodak’s courage or 
sense of mischief did not reach this height (of absurdity, 
the reader may remark) and Mr. Justice Darling has 
been chosen to be Mr. John’s fellow-judge. 

Not to be outshone by Kodak, Messrs. Wellington 
and Ward are also running a thousand-pound competi- 
tion, the subject of which is “the Portrait of a Beauti- 
ful Lady.” This firm also has distinguished judges: 
the Right Honorable the Earl of Carnarvon, Lady 
Diana Duff Cooper and Mr. Alfred Ellis. Lord Car- 
narvon’s excellent pictorial work is well known, and he 
is a staunch exhibitor at the London Salon’s exhibition. 
Lady Diana Duff Cooper’s photograph is such a hardy 
perennial in our illustrated press, that one has every 
confidence in her knowing something about beautiful 
women’s photographs. Mr. Alfred Ellis is the past 
president of the Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Speaking of the P. P. A. reminds us that there is talk 
of their big conference in May being put off till later on 
in 1922. Next year will be their twenty-first anni- 
versary, and this great event is to be marked in some 
way. Many members have been urging for some time 
that their reunion should be arranged for a season 
when it is more convenient for their American brother 
photographers to join them. 

There is a persistent rumor going around London, at 
present, that, if it materialises into a fact, will prac- 
tically revolutionise photography. We do not like to 
speak too definitely, as all our information is hearsay; 
but it is so important that we feel bound at least to 
hint at it in this letter. We are told that there is a new 
color-process very soon to be put upon the market, 
that it is absolutely simple to work and is printed on 
ordinary Bromide paper. The inventor is a German, 
who has sold the rights of his patents in various coun- 
tries and is already on the way to become a millionaire. 
When we imagine what this is going to mean in the 
photographic world, and how such things as the three- 
color process camera, lumiére plates, etc., pale before it, 
we are left breathless and almost incredulous. Still, 
examples have been seen in London—we are told— 
and, after all, the settlement of the Irish Question 
proves that there really is nothing impossible, nowa- 
days. We may yet be getting color-prints of Christmas 
festivities with red holly-berries and green leaves! 

Punch, for once, has gone astray. This weekly wit 
is recognised as the mirror of the upper middle class, 
and its jokes are usually an index of our social life; but 
it is not quite accurate in its story called, “The Realms 
of Art,” told in pictures in its Christmas number. We 
are shown the lover of Art, a keen photographer who 
wishes to be brought in touch with real Bohemian soci- 
ety. He is introduced to Sir Cobalt Blue, the celebrated 
painter, who takes him by motor car to the famous 
Palette Club. Here he is shown, looking with evident 
disappointment at the stodgy, respectable members 
spread about in arm-chairs reading their papers in the 

(Continued on next page) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be ob- 
tained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent-Office during the month of December, 
1921. 

Patent, Number 1,399,189. 
Charles H. Cady, Omaha, Neb. 

Photographic-Film-Printing Apparatus. Patent, 
Number 1,399,396. Inventor, Erik W. Nelson of New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

Ralph B. Deal of Flint, Michigan, has —_ granted 
patent, Number 1,399,694, for Film-Pack 

Patent, Number 1,398,423. Film-Clip vo Order 
Tab-Holder. Glen M. Dye, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Film-Holding Device. Patent, Number 1,398,458. 
Joseph F. Grever of New York and Thomas S. Fox of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

John Giles Brown of Newport, England, has been 
granted patent, Number 1,398,671, for Upright Photo- 
graphic Enlarging, Copying and Reducing Apparatus. 

Patent, Number 1,398,811. Film-Cleaning Machine. 
Harry Adolf Suhreke of Hamburg, Germany. 

Film-Holder. Patent, Number 1,398,938. Albert 
K. Chapman of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y. 

Julien Tessier of Rochester, N.Y., has been granted 
patent, Number 1,398,950, for Camera-Back and has 
assigned the same to Eastman Kodak Company of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Patent, Number 1,398,951. Photographic Plate- 
holder. Julien Tessier of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

Color-Screen Carrier. Patent, Number 1,398,952. 
Julien Tessier of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Company of Rochester, NY. 

Alfred A. Ruttan and Charles E. Hutchings of 
Rochester, N.Y., have been granted patent, Number 
1,399,884, for Plate-Magazine for Cameras and have 
assigned the same to Eastman Kodak Company of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Patent, Number 1,399,987. Rotary Photogravure- 
Printing Machine. William Pickup of Pendleton, 
England. 

Aviator’s Camera. Patent, Number 1,400,277. 
William F. Folmer of Rochester, N.Y. Assigned to 
Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y. 

Burt A. Brigden of East Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
granted patent, Number 1,400,412, for Copying and 
Enlarging Camera which has been assigned, one-half 
to Fred R. Bill, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Patent, Number 1,400,503. Film-Cabinet. Edward 
W. Salmon, Jr., of Baltimore, Md., assignor to Hull, 
Salmon, Mfg. Co., Inc. of Baltimore, Md. 

Combined Apparatus for Taking and Projecting 
Pictures. Patent, Number 1,397,496. Emile Allais, 
Reims, France. 

Elmer J. Sark has been granted patent, Number 
1,397,661, for Shield or Protector for Photographic 
Cameras. 

Patent, Number 1,397,669. Photographic Shutter. 


Photographic Mask. 


Andrew Wollensak and Friedrich A. Gustav Pirwitz of 
Rochester, N.Y., assignors to Wollensak Optical Com- 
pany of Rochester, i 

Camera. Patent, Number 1,398,072. Thomas Gallo 
of New York, N.Y. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


usual club-style. Under further illustrations is written 
“What a relief it was to be able to take him (on a bus) 
to the dear old Tripod” (an intriguing-looking back- 
door); and the last illustration, ““Here one gets the real 
atmosphere,” shows a thoroughly Bohemian gathering. 
One Tripod member is seated at the piano, another is 
singing in an obviously informal manner, while groups 
are discussing prints, sitting at tables, examining cam- 
eras in debonair attitudes. ‘The whole scene suggests 
rollicking, jolly rowdiness. 

When we compare this picture with our glimpses of 
the dignified Camera Club in London, we must accuse 
Punch of having been misled; for never have we seen a 
suspicion of such irresponsible hilarity among its staid 
members, even at its most festive functions. 

It is unlucky for our press-photographers that two 
such important public and photographicable events 
should occur just in the very darkest bit of our year. 
The Irish Delegates share with Princess Mary the chief 
space in our illustrated press. The delegates are usually 
snapshot in the open, just as they are coming out of 
Downing Street, in the parks, ete.; but the triumph was 
a reproduction of a photograph (in the press) of the 
King and Queen, Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles, 
in their private box at Olympia, the same evening as 
the engagement was announced. This we hear was 
made on an “Eclipse” plate, made by the Imperial 
Dry Plate Co. The recent weather has been very 
peculiar and, although extraordinarily dry, it has been 
extraordinarily dark, and we have been obliged to 
resort to the very fastest plates. 


The Matter of Correct Exposure 


Peruaps, there is nothing in photography of greater 
importance than an accurate knowledge of correct ex- 
posure. To be sure, there are certain photographers 
who are sufficiently experienced to determine the cor- 
rect exposure by glancing at the groundglass; but there 
are hundreds of others who are obliged to depend solely 
on a reliable photo-meter. Among several excellent 
types, there is the McMurtry Actinic Photo-Meter 
which embodies a number of features among which 
may be mentioned direct reading; adapted to exteriors, 
interiors or night-views; optically and scientifically cor- 
rect; no tinted paper; no classification of subjects; may 
be used for Bromide Enlargements; measures the actinic 
value of shadows; is compact, light, in card-form and 
fits the vest-pocket. Wholesale state and district dis- 
tributors are being appointed carefully who are qualified 
to take exclusive territory and to give the best service. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the manu- 
facturers, the McMurtry Company, or your dealer. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


Vol. II 


About that 10% Lens Tax 


The government has levied 
a tax of 10% on photographic 
lenses. This became effective 
January 1, 1922. 

Rather than pass this tax 
on to the purchaser, the 
manufacturers of Wollensak 
lenses have decided to pay it 
themselves. This decision is 
merely another instance of 
our policy to keep our prices 
within the lowest limits 
consistent with Wollensak 
quality. 

We pay the tax, in spite of 
the fact that our present 
prices are exceptionally rea- 
sonable. Accordingly, our 
current price list, effective 
December 1, 1921, is still 
effective and the purchaser of 
a Wollensak lens enjoys a 
very substantial saving. 

We anticipate no further 
reduction in prices, and our 
advice to photographers is to 
buy theirnewlensnow. For, 
after all, an objective like the 
Velostigmat anastigmat, 
Verito Soft Focus F:4 or the 
speedy Vitax Portrait F:3.8 
is an investment that will pay 
handsome dividends in better 
workmanship and fewer 


failures. 


ONLY 
PRIAS 


The cartoon by 
Goldberg depicts the 
difficulties experienced 
by many amateur and 
professional photographers in 
securing sparkling definition 
with fully arrested motion. 

Perhaps your camera is not 
turning out the kind of results 
you are anxious to obtain. 
And if this is the case, the 
chances are the fault is with 
your lens equipment. 

Wollensak Velostigmats 
are super-anastigmats, offer- 
ed in speeds of F:4.5 and in 


“Every Click a Picture’ 


That is the slogan that has helped to 
sell thousands of 
cameras, made by Burke & James of 
Chicago. 
and shutters supplied as_ standard 
equipment, have helped these quality 
cameras make good on a platform of 
results. i 
by insisting on a Wollensak-equipped 
camera. 


the popular Rexo 
And the Wollensak lenses 


You can insure satisfaction 


WOLLENSAK LENSES & SHUTTERS 
Standard equipment on Ansco, Seneca and Rexo Cameras. 


sizes and mountings 
suitable for use in 
Graflexes, hand cameras 
and studio outfits. 
There is a size and speed 
adapted to your particular 
needs. 

Velostigmats have paved 
the way to better pictures 
for thousands of photograph- 
ers. By their help, you too 
will be able to secure spark- 
ling detail, snapshots when 
the light is poor, arrested 
motion and better results 
generally. 

Fill out the coupon provid- 


%'ed below, and we will send 


you further information. No 
obligation of course. 


Wollensak - Rochester: 
Please send 
ia New price list 
Amateur catalog 
[_] Professional catalog 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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T he Big Storm 


always brings out the camera enthusiasts and means much comparing of 
pictures. Gather your camera friends some evening, with their snap- 
shots, and show all the pictures, projected on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


The Balopticon shows all the detail—bright, sharp and enlarged. Photo-prints, magazine-illustrations, speci- 
mens, colored prints, as well as slides, can be shown with the Balopticon. Perfect illumination, easy to 
operate and strongly built. Write for more information. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


f NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, M jection-Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses 
a and Instruments, Photo- p-Micrographic Apparatus, “Range: Finders foe Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, ig 
- Saat Prism Bi 8, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


= = that ¢ eyes 1 may see 


7 Bring Out The Natural Beauty Of Your 
Pictures With 


ROEHRIG’S 
Transparent Oil Photo-Colors 


(GUARANTEED PERMANENT) 


ii The leading transparent oil-colors on the 
Wi market to-day. Will actually give the 
results claimed. No artistic skill is re- 
quired to use the colors as the method 
of application is so simple that it is possible for a child to produce beautiful, harmonious 
effects that give credit to an experienced colorist. They blend perfectly with the photo- 
graphic image, are brilliant in tone, easily applied and quickly removed for alteration. 
The wide success attained with the Roehrig Transparent Oil Photo-Colors is manifested by 
the hearty endorsements we receive daily from users in both amateur and commercial lines. 
Once used, always used. A trial will convince you. 


Inquire from your dealer or write direct for descriptive literature. 


The brilliancy and smoothness of the Roehrig Colors make them especially adaptable for 
Parchment decorating and all other lines of decorative work where exceptionally fine trans- 
parent oil-colors are required. 


ROEHRIG - BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 
155 NEVINS STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Complete Outfit $3.75 
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Prices 
Down Again! 


Another price-reduction—amounting to nearly 20% this 
time—is announced in the complete line of 


Bausch & Lomb 
Tessars and Protars 


The quality of these famous anastigmat lenses is on the 
same unvaryingly high plane as ever; but the prices are now 
back, in many numbers, nearly to their pre-war basis. While 
this reduction is scarcely yet warranted by production-costs, we 
are glad to make it at this time in order to strengthen and stabil- 
ize the American market for these highest grade, American-made 
lenses. 


This applies to our well-known Tessar Ic, (F/4.5), match- 
less speed-lens for reflecting-cameras; Tessar IIb (F/6.3), all- 
round anastigmat for hand-cameras; Protar VIIa, truly con- 
vertible lens for the serious amateur and the commercial photog- 
rapher; and Protars IV and V, standard wide-angle lenses. 


Write for our new price-list — and booklet, 
‘‘What Lens Shall I Buy?’’, if you haven’t 
already received a copy. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 


Instruments, Photo-Micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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For Motion-Picture Work 


This lens is of wonderful value. Speed, soft-dif- 

fused effects. Retains definition and color-values. 
Sold unmounted. 

50 m.m. 34-inch aperture, $12.50 each 


75 m.m. l-inch $14.00 each 
| Send for booklet ‘‘L’’. It tells how a Kalosat will 
improve your photography. 


Hanovia Lens Laboratories, 
Newark, N. J. 


“HURRICANE” 


A WHIRLWIND OF SPEED 


This new plate is 
proving its merits daily 


All users of fast emulsions should try it 


Crisp—Clean—Ample Density 


Doz.64%x9 cm., 50 cents, postpaid 
“ 34x4Y4inches 75 “ 
PAGENT SELF-TONING PAPERS 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME 
PRODUCTS 


STEREOSCOPIC SUPPLIES 
PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(TWO STORES) 


292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 


A Few Specials 


Iearette Model C, 214x314, fitted wivn 
Carl Zeiss Lens Series Ic F/4.5, in 
Compound $55.00 


Goerz Coat-Pocket Tenax, 644x9 C.M. 
with F/6.8 Goerz Dagor Lens in Com- 
pound Shutter, three Double Plate- 
holders, Adapter and Pouch........ 45.00 


10x15 C.M. Iea Trix with F/6.8 Hekla, 
in Compound Shutter, three Holders 
and Film-Pack Adapter............. 50.00 


5x7 Compact Graflex, with 81-inch 
F/4.5 Ross X Pres lens, condition 


5x7 Speed Graphic, latest Model, with- 


Premo No. 12, 214x3\%4 with Bausch & 
Lomb 2B Tessar F/6.3 lens, in Optimo 
Shutter, three Holders and Film- 


37.50 
Vest-Pocket Kodak Special, with F/7.7 


Brand-new 3A Rexo Special, 314x5%4 
with F/6.3 Ross Tessar in Ilex Acme 


34x41, Speed Graphic, with 54-inch 
F/4.5 Bausch & Lomb Tessar, condi- 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 
110 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Publishes cash art-assignments, lessons, 
articles, reviews of art-books and maga- 
zines, criticisms, art-plates, ete. Filled 
to the brim with interesting and useful 
information for artists, designers, illus- 
trators, cartoonists, card-writers and 
students. 25c a copy, $2.50 for the year. 


G. H. LOCKWOOD, 


Dept. 766, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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1CA CAMERAS 


Focusing i» dane by ofa large New 


the Cari Zeke Seles de 
the large: in “the pay 


Harold M. Bennett 


.S.Ag 
153 West 23rd Street, NewYork 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 
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EARN MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA 


Are you an amateur, making pictures for pleasure? 


You can make money by doing home-portraiture 
in your spare time among your friends and 
neighbors. 


All you need is the proper 
kind of light for this work 
so you can make studio- 
quality portraits right in 
the home, in the evening 
during your spare time. 


HALLDORSON 


PORTABLE FLASH-LAMPS 


make home-portraiture easy 
and profitable 
Send today for complete infor- 
mation about these lamps, in- 
cluding folder, “The Way to 
Ss 


—both free. 


The Halldorson 
Company 
1780 WILSON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Halldorson Home-Portrait 
Flash.Lamp 


OR THE SHORTEST days of the 

year use the longest plates in the 

market. Hammer plates are EX- 
TRA LONG in speed, detail, color- 
value and every quality that goes to 
make a perfect negative. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 
Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 


studio-work and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 
chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Photographic Chemicals 


PHOTOL, Rapid Developer 
(Monomethy!-Paramido - Phenol- Sulphate) 


PYROGALLIC ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 


SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 

BICHROMATES 
SCHLIPPE’S SALT 
SILVER SALTS 
GOLD SALTS 
URANIUM SALTS 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 
FORMALDEHYDE 
IODINE BORAX 
ALUMS ACETIC ACID 
CITRIC ACID, ETC. 


MERCK & CO. 
ST.LOUIS NEW YORK MONTREAL 
Works at RAHWAY, N. J. 


You'll Want to Know 
About These Lenses 


RAF Lenses rank among the 
very finest in the world. Here 
is just one reason why: 
Like the best imported anastigmats, 
they have long focal lengths. For 
instance the 5x 7 Graf Super -Anas- 
tigmat has a focal length of 8-1/2 
inches. This means that it must be 
—and is—3/8 of an inch greater in 
diameter than the average American 
Lens made for the same size plate 
Better value—better perspective— 
better pictures. 


Write to us for further particulars of those 
features that give Graf Lenses their excep- 
tional quality. Or get one for free t 

see for yourself how much better these 
lenses are. 


Graf Optical Company 


101 News-Times Bldg., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


BETTER 


A 


PICTURES 


UA 
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ILEX 
THE 
PERFECT 
SHUTTER 


Mechanically different from and far super- 
ior to any other shutter, Ilex Shutters have 
virtually revolutionized the construction 
of photographic shutters. 


Basic patents cover the principle of two 
separate mechanisms—one for slow and 
one for high speeds. Positive action under 
all conditions and in all climates. 


Ilex Shutters, built like and with the same 
care as a high-grade watch, are so perfect 
that they seldom if ever need adjustment 
or repair after being fitted to camera. 


Use an Ilex and avoid shutter-trouble. 
Write today for our free catalog. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The best result 
from every 


exposure with 


T A B LO I D 


RYTOL 


Universal Developer 


Develops every make of plate, film, 
lantern slide and development paper to 
perfection. 


Highly concentrated. One carton, at 60c., 
will develop over seven dozen quarter- 
plates, or 250 bromide prints. 


‘Tabloid’ means—Issued by 


a BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
LONDON 
New York: 18/20, East Forty-first Street 
Cuicaco: 23, North Franklin Street 
MonTREAL: 101-110, Coristine Building 


Pho. 1103 All Rights Reserved 


The Most Successful 
Plate Ever Made 


CRAMER’S 
HI-SPEED 


The Plates with the 
Wonderful Emulsion 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONDENSORS 


ENLARGING and REDUCING 


Highest grade imported French optical 
glass in all diameters and foci. 


50% LESS THAN MARKET PRICES 
MOUNTED OR UNMOUNTED 
Write to Dept. D for prices. 


J. H. B. Donaldson Enterprises 


158-160 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Special rate to photo-supply dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical | Glass for spectacles, in extra- 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and “color,” supplied 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 


J. SCORY 
162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 

¢ exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography din you and how to avail yourself of these 
advantages. 

MOTION-PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. , Cameras and Materials 
furnished free. The School of R ity. Call or 
write for Catalog No. 23. 

N. Y¥. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


and 
KALOGEN 
M’f'd by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morristown, N. J. 


FREE TRIAL-OFFER. SEND FOR 
BOOKLET AND PRICE-LIST. 


New York Office Great Britain 
22 EAST 30th ST. 2 ROGER PLACE 
SKINNER LANE 
LEEDS 


Typography 
and P, of this Magazine 
resswork are examples of the 


AP rinting ~ 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


Boston 


POEMS or THE DANCE 
AN ANTHOLOGY 


Edited and illustrated with pictorial photographs 
BY EDWARD R. DICKSON 
Price, $3.00 
A literary and pictorial treat 
Order your copy from 


PHOTO-ERA [MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S. A. 


THE ACE 
CORNER POCKET 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Specially designed for the better mounting 
of photo-prints 


One size, 3 colors, 1 color to package. oe contain 
Black, 100 White, 100 Gold, 

Exclusive Features—A single thickness tin page 
and print. Colors uniform, waterproof, non-fading. Ex- 
treme firmness of front, non-curling. 

No effort has been spared to make the Ace Corner per- 
fectinits construction, simplicity of use and attractiveness. 

Our claim of perfection is endorsed by the largest dealers 
and by all users. 15c a package at all dealers. 

Package and samples, 15¢ by mail. 
THE ACE MFG. CO., Dept. G BOSTON, MASS. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
g 1ns Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
iq well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
“halftoned” in this publica- 
tion are our product. 

We render this same helpful 
service to many other publishers and business- 


houses. We offer you our closest co-operation 
in your engraving-problems. 
THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 
154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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113 PARK ROW, 


Latest Price-Reductions 


KODAKS—GRAFLEX 
LENSES—VIEW-CAMERAS 


Get our net prices from new lists effective 
January 1, 1922 


SEND FOR OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


Abe Cohen’s Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 


OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
— positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
ty ; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 

ind, 


910 Wabash Avenue 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


LEARN 


Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 


YRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Effingham, Illinois 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Can Find Exceedingly 


Artistic Papers 


(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting and Prints 


AT 
THE SEYMOUR Co. 


251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


GRAFLEX HEADQUARTERS 


Specialising in equipping Graflex 

for Amateurs, Professionals, for Ex- 

peditions. Special devices, swing- 

fronts, largest line in America. 
Write for prices. 


Bass Camera Company 
Motion-Picture Apparatus and Graflex 
109 No. Dearborn St. 


Dept. E CHICAGO, ILL. 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our experienced sales-force will gladly render assistance. 


First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 


Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


T e 


MOST CONVENIENT 


INSURES WELL EXPOSED PICTURES 

It measures light without sensitised paper, or renewals. It 
is read directly without calculation, or guesswork. Easily set 
at arm’s length, as there is nothing to look through. Durable, 
compact, practical, and useful. Saves film. 

Price $1.50 including leather-case. 
Sold by all leading photo-supply dealers. 
G. M. MILNER - 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Be sure to get a Milner Light-Gauge. 


Platinotype 


Satista Papers 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 


ILL give your work quality, 
distinction and assured per- 
Palladiotype and manence, 
higher prices for it. 
pamphlets. 


enabling you to get 
Send for 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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(Medsures SHADOWS) 


— The thing you expose fer. ™®p 


McMURTRY ACTINIC 
PHOTO METER 


IRECT READING for all 
plates, films and camera- 
stops—also Bromide Enlarg- 
ing Exposures. An optical ex- 
that 
all other meters, bar none. At 
all progressive dealers, or 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 
Black Leatherette Case 
McMURTRY & COMPANY 
4133 Kenmore Ave., Chicago. 


Dealers, try a dozen. Your 
competitor is supplied. 


Dictionary of Photography 
By E. J. Wall, F. R. P. S. 


No Amateur or Professional Photographer 
should be without it 


PRICE, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents Extra 
Order a copy now from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S. A. 


KINEMA HANDBOOK 


By Austin Lescarboura 


A book that should be in the hands 
of every educational, fraternal, re- 
ligious and social organization that 
does or does not use motion-pictures 
in its work. Moreover, the manu- 
facturer, salesman and business-man 
should learn how to utilise motion- 
pictures in his business. It is a prac- 
tical, valuable, non-technical book. 
517 pages; 221 illustrations, many 
tables and formulae. 


PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 


Address orders and remittances to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


TWELVE 
GREAT PAINTINGS 


PERSONAL INTERPRETATIONS 


A NEW BOOK FOR ART- 
LOVERS and ART-STUDENTS 


By Henry TurNeER BaltLey, 
Director of the Cleveland School of Art 


The Twelve Paintings: Pore Innocent X, 
by Velasquez; Serine, by Corot; Utysses Dre- 
RIDING PotypHeMus, by Turner; CREATION oF 
Man, by Michelangelo; Saint Barpara, by 
Palma Vecchio; THe Moruer, by Whistler; 
JuDITH WITH THE Heap or HOoLOFERNES, by 
Botticelli; THe Gotpen Statrs, by Burne- 
Jones; THe Sistine Maponna, by Raphael; 
Tue TRANSFIGURATION, by Raphael; Tue As- 
SUMPTION, by Titian; PrerA, by Titian. 


Format, 8x10 inches. Twelve full-page 
superb halftone-reproductions. Text in large 
type. Price $3.00. Postpaid in the U. S. 


Address your orders to 
Photo-Era Magazine 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Its Principles and Applications 
By Alfred Watkins, F. R. P. S. 

AN AUTHORITATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TEXTBOOK 
PRICE, $4.00 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have. 
Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra. 
Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 
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In the Hood of a Graflex 


you see the reflected image of the subject, full 
negative size. Composition is simplified —you 
know exactly what is included 


in the view. Precise focusing is 
easy —as you turn the focusing 
button you watch the image 
and know when it is hair-sharp. 


The principle is simple, 
as the illustration shows. 
A tilted mirror reflects 
the image to a ground 
glass at the base of the 
hood. When the shutter 
is released the mirror 
swings upward, out of 
the way. 


The reflecting mirror is but one of the features 
that have made the Graflex the camera that does 
the difficult things in photography and does them 


well. 


Graflex catalog at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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Pictures 


2% «314 inches 


For the amateur who wants a pocket camera 
with which he can use plates and film interchange- 
ably, and focus on ground glass or with scale and 
finder as he chooses. 


Premo No. 12 ranges in price from $20, when fit- 
ted with Kodak Ball Bearing’ shutter and Rapid 
Rectilinear lens, to $68, when fitted with Optimo 
shutter and B. & L. Tessar Series IIb lens /. 6.3. 
Regularly equipped for plates and film packs, but 
Graflex Roll Film can be used in a special roll 
holder. A handsome camera, covered with fine- 
grain leather and well-made throughout. 


At Kodak dealers 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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When daylight fails 
make pictures by 


flashlight 


Absolute control of the illumination—both 
amount of light and its direction—can be secured 
by flashlight. This makes the amateurindependent 
of daylight for taking pictures indoors. 

Eastman Flash Sheets and the Kodak Flash 
Sheet Holder provide the simplest effective 
method of making flashlight pictures. Let your 
dealer show you. 


The Price 
Kodak Flash Sheet Holder ........ $1.25 
Eastman Flash Sheets (per 14 dozen) .. . . 0.35 up 


“By Flashlight” is a little booklet that describes in 
an interesting way an interesting way of making 
pictures. It is illustrated, diagramed, and yours 
for the asking—from us or your dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y., The Kodak City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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For Velox and other developing out papers— 


Exstwan 


EASTMAN M. Q. TUBES 


The five chemicals which compose Eastman M. Q. 
Developer are rigidly tested at the Kodak Research Labora- 
tory before they are mixed. They must meet the exacting 
demands of chemical purity. 

The preparation itself is then subjected to a critical labora- 
tory test that must prove it correct for photographic use. 

It is this laboratory control over ingredients and mixture, 
maintained continuously and with painstaking care, that 
assures results that are right from every tube. 


Look for this seal: 


Price 6c per tube 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City 
All Dealers’ 
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KODAK 
MAGNESIUM RIBBON 
HOLDER 


For printing on Velox or other developing out papers, 
the magnesium ribbon—12 feet of it—contained in the 
Kodak Magnesium Ribbon Holder provides illumination 
for 300 average exposures. 

The holder furnishes a convenient standard for timing the 
exposure of prints. Light a given length of ribbon and the 
flame goes out automatically when it burns down to the 
holder, thus stopping the exposure. 

Whenever illumination is required for photographing 
dark interiors, for copying, and especially where electricity 
is not available, the Kodak Magnesium Ribbon Holder is 
emphatically handy and usetul. 


Price $0.35 


The best method of igniting the ribbon is by 
means of an alcohol lamp, specially constructed 
for this purpose. Price $o.30 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
All Dealers’ 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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The combination for results 
from film to finish— 


Kodak 
Film Tank 


With the Kodak Film 
Tank, anyone can con- 
sistently get negatives 
that are developed cor- 
rectly. It’s a simple pro- 
cess—no dark-room, no 
experience, no experi- 
menting. 


Price $3.00 up 


Kodak 
Amateur 


Printer 


Compact and con- 
venient, the Kodak 
Amateur Printer com- 
bines all the apparatus 
needed for printing. 


Price $10.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


All Dealers’ 
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ANSCO CAMERAS 
192? Prices 


ANSCO VEST-POCKET NO. 0 (154x214), fixed focus, with single Achromatic 


Lens, 2% inches focus, Actus Shutter (1/25, 1/50, 1/100, Bulb, Time).. $ 7.50 


With Rapid Rectilinear Lens, Actus Shutter...................cceeees 
Focusing Model, with Modico F 7.5 Anastigmat Lens, 3% in. focus, 
Extraspeed Bionic Shutter (1/10, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/200, Bulb, Time).. 
With Ansco F 6.3 Anastigmat, 334 in. focus, Extraspeed Bionic Shutter 
ANSCO VEST POCKET NO. 2 (2%,x3), with Modico F 7.5 Anastigmat Lens, 
3% in. focus, Extraspeed Bionic Shutter (1/10, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/200, 
With Ansco F 6.3 Anastigmat, 34 in. focus, Extraspeed Bionic Shutter. . 
ANSCO VEST-POCKET SPEEDEX NO. 3 (244x344), with Ansco F 6.3 Anastigmat 
Lens, 3% in. focus, and Acme Speedex Shutter....................05. 
With Ansco F 4.5 Anastigmat, 3% in. focus, Aeme Speedex Shutter..... 
With Bausch & Lomb Tessar, F 4.5, 3% in. focus, Aeme Speedex Shutter 
ANSCO VEST-POCKET JUNIOR (214x3\%4), with Single Achromatic Lens, 3% 
in. focus, Actus Shutter (1/25, 1/50, 1/100, Bulb, Time)................ 
With Rapid Rectilinear Lens, 3%4in. focus, and Actus Shutter........... 
With Modico F 7.5 Anastigmat, 34% in. focus, Extraspeed Bionie Shutter 
1A ANSCO JUNIOR (214x444), with Single Achromatic Lens, 4%4 in. focus, 


With Rapid Rectilinear Lens, 4% in. foeus, Actus Shutter............. 
With Modico F 7.5 Anastigmat Lens, 4% in. focus, Bionie Shutter 
2C ANSCO JUNIOR (2%x4%), with Single Achromatic Lens, 5 in. focus, Actus 
With Rapid Rectilinear Lens, 5% in. focus, Actus Shutter............. 
With Modico F 7.5 Anastigmat Lens, 5% in. focus, Bionic Shutter...... 
3A ANSCO JUNIOR (344x514), with Single Achromatic Lens, 6 in. focus, Actus 
With Rapid Rectilinear Lens, 6% in. focus, Actus Shutter.............. 
With Modico F 7.5 Anastigmat Lens, 6% in. focus, Bionic Shutter...... 
1A FOLDING ANSCO (2%x4%), with Symmetrical Lens, U. S. 4, 4% in. focus, 
Tlex General Shutter (1/5, 1/10, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, Bulb, Time)........ 
With Modico F 7.5 Anastigmat Lens, 4% in. focus, Ilex Universal 
Shutter (1, 1/2, 1/5, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/150, Bulb, Time..)............ 
3 FOLDING ANSCO (34x44), with Symmetrical Lens, U. 8. 4, 4% in focus, 


With Modico F 7.5 Anastigmat, 4% in. focus, Ilex Universal Shutter... 
3A FOLDING ANSCO (34%4x5%), with Symmetrical Lens, U. 8S. 4, 6% in. focus, 
With Modico F 7.5 Anastigmat, 6% in. focus, Ilex Universal Shutter.... 
1A ANSCO SPEEDEX (2%x4\), with Ansco F 6.3 Anastigmat Lens, 4% in. 
focus, or Optimo Speedex Shutter. 
3 ANSCO SPEEDEX (34x44), with Anseo F 6.3 Anastigmat Lens, 4% in. 
focus, Acme or Optima Specedex Shutter. 
3A ANSCO SPEEDEX (34 x5%), with Ansco F 6.3 Anastigmat Lens, 6% in. 
focus, Acme or Optimo Speedex Shutter.............cccccsccceccecces 
BOX BUSTER BROWN CAMERAS: No 2 (21%4x3%), $2.50; No, 2A (214x4\4), 
$3.50; No. 2C (2%%x4%), $4.50; No. 3 (3%, x4%4), $4.50. 


The above prices include the excise war tax. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


9.00 
17.00 
22.00 
20.00 
25.00 
36.00 


51.00 
65.00 


10.00 
11.50 
16.50 


13.00 
15 00 


20.00 
16.00 
18.00 
23.00 
17.50 
20.00 
25.00 
19.00 
24.00 


19.00 
24.00 


22.50 
27.50 


45.00 
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Universal 


Palmos 


rite for Catalog of Zea Cameras 


Haroip M. Bennett v.s.agent 153 W.23” St. New York 


THE STANDARD for 
STYLE and EXCELLENCE 


HOUSH Mount Flat! 


the up-to-date adhesive 


NOBUC is not an imitation of something else, 
but is superior to anything on the market for P 
the purpose of mounting photographs. It 


cannot warp, wrinkle or cockle the photograph 
or mounting. From its use there is positively | 
nobuc-ling. 


The 25c. tube is 1x6 inches, nearly double the usual 
size. It sticks better and goes further. 
j Ask your dealer for them | 


THE HOUSH COMPANY, Manufacturers 
7-17 E. Concord Street, Boston, Mass. > 
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